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Oh, liberty, thou goddess, heavenly bright, 
Profuse of bliss, and piteuen with delight ! 


Eternal pleasures in t 


iy presence reign, 


- And smiling plenty leads thy wanton train; 
Eas’d of her load, subjection grows more light, 
And poverty looks cheerful in thy sight ; 

Thou mak’st the gloomy face of nature gay, 
Giv’st beauty to the sun, and pleasure to the dey. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, 
" TLLUSTRATING THE ENGRAVING. 


The engraving prefixed to the present number 
of the Casket, is from the celebrated painting by 
Trumbull; and represents the American. Con- 
gress at the time when the committee appointed 
by that body reported the Instrument, which 
dissolved the connection of the colonies with 
their unnatural mother. . There can be no test 
more unerring, than that which decides the 
value of a performance in the fine arts, by its 
influence on the untaught feelings of nature. 
If this criterion be applied to the piece before 
us, it affords the most unequivocal demonstration 
of its merits. We have never seen an American 
gaze upon that representation of the most august 
passage in the history of our country, without 
uncovering his head, and evincing by strong 
emotion, by the exultation which heaved his 
bosom, the flash that lit his eyes, and the glow 
that mantled his cheek, the feelings of pride and 
patriotic pleasure which it excited. The scene 
of this noble incident in our natural history, was 
the room in the State House of this City, now 
designated in commemoration of the event, In- 
dependence Hall. The original style of its furni- 
ture, and the simple but dignified arrangements 
of the assembly are accurately given in the en- 
graving; even the form and features of the pro- 
minent actors in the grand drama, are reyresen- 
ted with a fidelity, as skilful as itis minute. 

It is impossible to find in the annals of the 
world, a moment fraught with more fearful in- 
terest, than that in which the event represented 
in the plate transpired. It was the crisis which 
determined the destiny of our country. The 
rights for which our fathers had retired into the 
wilderness, had been violated ; they found their 
country bound to imperious Britain by chains, 
and, to swell the amount of aggression beyond 
the possibility of endurance, those chains were 
already red with the blood of their brethren. They 
now deliberated upon the total and formal dissolu- 
tion of that cennection; a connection unnatural 
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in its character, degrading to them, and ruiffus 
to the cause of freedom throughout the world. 
On the seventh of June 1770, Richard Henry 
Lee brought the great question of Independence 
before Congress in the following resolution: 
“ That these united colonies are, and of nght 
ought to be. free and independent States: that 


they are absolved from all allegiance to the - 


British crown, and that all political connexion 
is, and ought to be, totally dissolved.” 

This resolution was adopted; and a committee 
consisting of Mr. Jefferson, John Adams, Dr. 
Franklin, Mr. Shermanand R. R. Livingston, was 
appointed to prepare a Declaration of Indepen- 

ence. 

The draft reported by the committee was pre- 
pared by Jefferson, and was discussed in com- 
mittee of the whole, on the 2d, 3d, and 4th days 
of July, on the last of which it received the final 
approbation and sanction of Congress. 

n whatever light we may coatemplate this 
assembly, whether we consider their individual 
characters, the subject of their deliberations, or 
the results of their acts, we find it interesting 
and important beyond parallel. The engraving 
presents a correct likeness of the prominent ac- 
tors in Congress at the time; and every Ameri- 
can reader will, readily reoognize the features 
of those to whom his country owes a heritage 
of freedom, and of fame, greater than has ever 
before blessed a nafion. 

The occupant of the chair is John Hancock, 
the President of Congress, a man who, perhaps, 
endangered and sacrificed more than any indi- 
vidual of the assembly, to the cause of his coun- 
try. He was in the proclamation of Governor 
Gage, exempted from the pardon proffered to 
the other insurrectionists.. He was born in 
Quincy, in Massachusetts, in 1737, and died in 
1793, in the 55th year of his age. At the back 
of his chair, and on the extreme left of the plate, 
is Edward Rutledge of South Carolina. He 
was born in Charleston, in 1749; and was at the 
time of the Declaration, but 27 years of age. He 
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was an active, and efficient advocate of that mea- 
sure, and possessed until his death which took 
place in 1800, the confideace and respect of his 
tellow citizens. He possessed a most refined and 
well-stored mind, was a winning and beautiful 
speaker, and an unsuspected patriot. The tall 
figure at the right of the chair, is Charles Thomp- 
son, a citizen of Philadelphia, and Secretary of 
Congress. 

Opposite the President, and standing in a 
groupe by the table, are the members of the 
committee, appointed to report the Declaration 
of Independence. 

The venerable figure at the right, with spec- 
tacles in his hand,is Dr. Franklin of Pennsyl- 
vania. He was born in Boston, 1706, His life 

resents a most extraordinary instance of the 
irresistible power of perseverance and industry, 
in defiance of every obstacle of fortune. He 
died in Philadelphia, 1790; followed to the grave 
by the tears of a nation, which his patriotism | 
had greatly contributed to free, and his genius 
to elevate. His remains repose in the grave- 
vard at the corner of Archand Fifth streets; their | 


admiration of a world. 

xt—and presenting the report to the Pre- 
sident, is Thomas Jefferson. He was born in Vir- 
ginia 1743, and after a life of unparalleled 
activity and usefulness,and displaying powers of 
mind, of the most gigantic character, died in 
1826, leaving a name hallowed and embalmed, 
in the immortal principles he vindicated and 
sustained. 

The face seen over his right shoulder is that 
of R. R. Livingston, and next him is the tall figure 
of Roger Sherman. He was born in Massachu- 
setts, 1721, at an early age he was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker ; from which humble beginning, 
he rose to the highest place in the estimation of 
his fellow citizens. He possessed a strong, clear 
penetrating mind, and obtained by his practical 
political wisdom, the entire confidence of his 
native state, 

The extreme right of the committee is occu- 
pied by John Adams, the principal advocate of 
independence on the floor. The career of this 
distinguished man, accorded inmany particulars 
with that of his great rival Jefferson. Equally 
powerful in mind, and patriotic in sentiment, 
they both after a long race of honorable exer- 
tion, and distinguished usefulness, arrived at the 
= eminence in the country. Both of them 

ived to see their characters known, and their 
merits appreciated by their country; both of them 
died on the same day, just half a century after 
the Declaration of Independence. Jefferson 
waited impatiently until the arrival of that day, 
and then rejoicing in its recurrence expired. 
The spirit of Adams also sprung on high, as the 
dying patriot feebly, but exultingly murmured, 
- 1s ates vith forever !” 
The person at the extreme left of the plate, is 
Benjamin Harrison of Virginia. Seated at his 
left, with his face towards the President, is R. H. 


There is not perhaps in the wide empire of 
memory, an instance of national assembly con- 





stituted like ours, and por alara somany men of 
superior moral, and intellectual greatness. It 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


seemsthat the Providence which willed the revival 
of the long dormant principles of right, collected 
within the lowly walls of that unassuming hall, 
a number of men marked in a degenerate age, 
as the pillars of the world’s great heritage of 
freedom, as the protectors and guardians of the 
unborn millions of posterity. When the eye 
glances upon the painting, which represents 
this host of sages patriots and statesmen; a 
Franklin, a Jefferson, an Adams, a Dickenson, 
a Hancock, a Lee, a Morris, a Sherman, Xc. &c. 
men whose characters are a pillar of light 
guiding their countrymen on, through the night 
of degeneracy, in the path of virtue and freedom; 
we bow the head in lowly reverence and patriotic 
gratitude. What assembly before or since, has 
comprised such an awful congregation of virtue 
and power, where eloquence and deliberation, 
wisdom and genius were joined, where philoso- 
phy and science, political wisdom and political 
purity, stood forth all, the determined champions 
of The rights of Man! our children’s children 
will feel the benefit of it; and centuries hereaf- 
ter,.in the days of our country’s adversity, their 
example will raise new Henry’s to plead; new 
Washington’s to support the cause of freedom. 


There is no spot in the domain of history, 
around which we linger with so elevated an en- 
thusiasm as this. As the birth place of our na- 
tion, as the source of all for which as a people 
we are grateful, the afflictions of the patriot 
cannot but gather exultingly around it. When 
we further reflect on the men engaged in the 
act, when we think of the high and noble im- 
pulses that urged, and the dangers and sufferings 
that attended it, the heart swells with animation, 
and glows with gratitude at the retrospect. Even 
to strangers, to those who contemplate the event 
merely as an instance of mental greatness, and 
moral grandeur, it presents a spectacle of un- 
paralleled interest. ‘To us, the sons of those 
heroes and the inheritors of their freedom, and 
their fame, it can never cease to be a theme of 
exalted and rapturous exultation. 

The student of history cannot but be forcibly 
impressed from thedetails of “wrong and out- 
rage” which darken the annals of the past, with 
the misery and degradation of our race. The 
scene generally presented by the historic muse, is 


a succession of nation changes, all characterised » 
by the same violence and injustice, and all re- 9 


sulting in the same oppression and suffering. 
Each revolution discloses new scenes of horror, 
the people offered up unstruggling victims, on 
the shrine of a guilty power, or frenzied by their 
own passions and prejudices, becoming the in- 
strument of each others ruin. Even in those 
revolutions which have been dignified with the 
name of popular, and hallowed by the pretence 
of right, a close and severe scrutiny betrays lit- 
tle for praise, and less for emulation. We find 
most of them selfish and sordid in their motives, 
wild and desperate in their character,and bloody 
and miserable in their ends. Not adeliberate 
and reason-sanctioned sacrifice of ease, and 
safety to right, but a frenzied writhing beneath 
the lash of oppression and suffering, an infuriate 
and savage start, from intolerable ills to a bloody 
revenge. Even if successful, their chains fell 
from their limbs, upon the grave of their coun- 
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CONRAD OF NAPLES. 


try’s hopes. They found themselves without 
that dispassionate love of country, that know- 
ledge of the rights of man, necessary for freedom 
and happiness; and gave up their unvalued rights 
to the first bold hand that offered to seize them. 
Such have been most of the popular revolutions 
of the past. And though amid the varied memorials 
of history, we see many instances of a heroic 
and noble devotion to freedom, none of them af- 
fords a parallel for our own. We have witnessed 
the writhing of the vassal under the scourge, 
the struggling of the slave beneath his fetters, 
we have seen Brutus rise 


“ Refulgent from the stroke of Cesar’s fate ;” 


the Frank wrestle with his tyrant, and even the 
degenerate and degraded Greek, frantic beneath 
the overwhelming weight of moslem oppression, 
spurn the chain to grasp the scimetar. But 
with these our revolution knew no accordant 
characteristic. It was no forced and infuriate 
rush from the scourge to the sword, from the fetter 
to the foe. It was the calm determined defence 
of a violated principle, the deliberate vindica- 
tion of a natural right, infringed in a degree the 
most trivial; but still anfringed. It was left for 
America to show, a whole people joining to do 
an act, in every point of view grand, unstained 
by selfishness, unprompted by rage, undegraded 
by wrong. 

Our fathers, when they launched their pilgrim 
vessels upon the western sea, brought with them 
from the crimes and the oppression of the old 
world, the untamed, untrammelled spirit of free- 
dom. Here, in the wilds of America, and in the 
very lap of liberty, they nursed the infant nation. 
It drew the first breath of life from the breezes 
which swept over a continent of forest land, and 
in its far career breathed not upon a single slave. 
Here, undarkened by the spirit of prejudice 
which brooded over the schools of Europe, they 
Studied the desion and character of man, the 
rights which God had given him and his duty, in 
gratitude for the gift, to maintain and exert those 
rights for his own and his fellows good. Here 
they promulged the natural equality of mankind 
and the wage app A of governments to the 
governed. Calm, reflective and unprejudiced 
they knew their rights; pious, hardy, and deter- 
mined they stood prepared to maintain them. 
Such was the people that Britain hoped to sub- 
ject. The result was what might have been 
expected. ‘They met to determine between ap- 
parent slavery or death—whether they should 
kiss the foot of the oppressor or be crushed be- 
neath it. Their deliberations were calm and 
unmoved, neither urged by rage nor checked by 
apprehension. While the storm of desolation 
was thundering above them they sat, in the con- 
sciousness of right, solemn but unterrified; and 
held with an untrembling hand the balance of 
reason in which they weighed their duty and 
their destiny. Their determination could not be 
doubtful. ‘* We have counted,” said they, “ the 
costs ef the contest and find nothing so dreadful 
as voluntary slavery.” Without passion, but 
without fear, calmly but firmly, they pledged 
their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor 
to the resistance of wrong and the vindication of 
ireedom! How noble was that deiermination. 


| mistress of the world! 





of 


History is challenged in vain to show its paral- 
lel. No sense of suffering urged them into the 
desperate contest. No passion for glory, no thirst 
for gain impeiled them. They were not bent on 
revenge; they were not hurried by prejudice or 
hatred, for it was against the breasts of friends 
and brothers, that their reluctant but patriotic 
steels were directed. On the contrary, a weak 
and scattered people, with no resource save that 
of courage, no hope but that which arose from 
the heroic determination to die freemen rather 
than: live slaves, they dared to the contest the 
History glows while she 
gazes on the picture: and Patriotism, turning 
from the sickening scene of modern degeneracy, 
finds in the glorious remembrance of that day 
and that deed, new hope and new ardour to sus- 
tain and impel in the path of duty. 


—_—p——___— 

Prologere tothe new Tragedy of 
CONRAD OF NAPLES. 
WRITTEN BY ROBERT MORRIS, ESO. 


There was a timo—that time, alas, hes gone, 

The stage was then the mind’s ethereal throne, 
Where giowing genius shed her warmest rays, 
While wakened virtue brightened in its blaze; 

Where bright-eyed Poesy’s fairest wreath was hung, 
Where Shakspeare struck the lyre, and Otway sung! 


Then, in the Drama’s fancy-lit domain, 

Refined enjcyment held her sparkling reign, 
And the cold heart of thrift, beneath the ray 
Which genius shed, felt feeling’s pulses play; 
While the worn student, wan-eyed and severe, 
Forgot his sternness in the starting tear; 

And truth, in fiction, shone more brightly true, 
And virtue purer, wisdom wiser, grew! 

Then, when pale misery stepped within the wall, 
From the dull soul would drop affliction’s pail, 
Memory, her talons loos’ning from the breast, 
Fell from her prey and let the spirit rest; 

And carking thought, and close pursuing care, 
Released awhile their tren:ling victims there! 


Such was the stage! Alas, "tis such no more; 

No longer there does eagle genius soar; 

Nor beauty linger o’er its magic spell, 

Meiting at sorrows drawn and feigned so well! 

"hs from you: 
Nay, start not gentle sirs, the charge is true! 

Your’s is the fault! Your part it is to sway, 

Our humbler Jot submissive to obey— 


3ut whence—say whence so fallen? 


Your mandate brought across rebuiing seas 

Of foreign soils the literary lees— 

And placed where heaven-born mind was wont to glow 
The childish p!easings of a pasteboard show! 
‘Torn from the drama’s glittering brow the gem 
Which Shakspeare gave to crown her diadem, 
And where a Garrick trod and Kemble played, 
Saw, and was pleased to see, a beast arrayed! 

Yet all’s not lost. The spirit still survives; 

The soul of alj the past in Forrest lives, 

Lives, and shall live, while nature’s voice is heard, 
Or genius find a votary in Binp! 

Here still shall beauty glitter in her pride, 

And blush with feverish joy—here eagle-eyed 
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a2 THE COMET. 


Shall young ambition mark the mirror‘d past, 
Glow in the battle, chill amid the blast; 

Cleave down the foe, and hold the fiend at bay, 
Denounce the players, and yet love the play. 


Why should it not be thus—are we not freer 
Have we no Marathon—Thermopy!x? 

No bloody records—no immorta! son— 

No deed or name for Fame to giitter on? 
Ay—our’s are not the annals of the slave, 

A thousand fields of glorious deeds we have; 

"The bones that whiten and the breasts that mould, 
Where Warren fell and patriot blood grew cold; 
The plains of Yorktown—all the past can tell 
How ireedom’s fight was won—how heroes {el!! 
Why sleeps the drama o’er our Marathons! 

Our father’s deeds, can they net move their sous! 
They may; and let your vivifying breath 

Call back from dust forms valor gave to death; 
Tear from the Drama’s limbs a!l frippery vile, 
And light the stage with reason’s brightest smile— 
Again “twill be the fene of kindling thought, 
Where noble truths to willing minds are taught; 
Where virtue mild by tear!ul feeling ied; 

Giggs through the heart a lesson for the head! 
Again will taste and genius there preside, 

And the proud stage become the patriot’s pnde! 


Now for the piece. The author bids me say, 
He leaves with trembling hope to you his play; 
If it have worth it will not want a friend, 
While you are here to cherish and commend; 
If void of worth, oblivion’s yawning wave 
Must sweep remorseless o’er its early grave! 

ES Sa 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE COMET. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton there are 
twenty-one comets belonging to our system, re- 
volving round the sun in very eccentric ellipses. 
They are believed to be solid, compact bodies, 
like other planets, and regulated by the same 
laws of gravity, so as to describe equal areas, in 
proportional times by radii drawn to the common 
centre. Some of them are supposed to be heated 
to sucha degree as would vitrify or dissipate any 
substance known to us. The heat of that which 
appeared in the year 1680, when nearest the sun, 
was computed to be 2000 times hotter than red 
hotiron. {t will appear again in the year 2255. 

The astronomers say that of all the comets, 
the periods of three only are known with any 
certainty, being found to return at intervals of 
75, 129, and 575 years; and of these that which 
appeared in 1680 is the most remarkable. This 
comet, at its greatest distance, is eleven thou- 
sand, two hundred millions of miles from the sun, 
while its least distance from the centre of the 
sun 1s about four hundred and ninety thousand 
miles. In that part of its orbit which is nearest 
the sun, it flies with the amazing velocity of 880,- 
000 miles in an hour; and the sun as seen from it, 
appears 100 degrees in bréadth, consequently 
40,000 times as large as he appearstous. The 
astonishing distance—says I°erguson—that this 
comet runs out in empty space, naturally sug- 
gests to our imagination, the vast distance be- 
tween our sun and the nearest of the fixed stars, 
of whose attractions all the comets must keep 


clear, to return periodically and go round the 
sun. 

The comet which will appear in June next, 
willapproach, it is computed, within 60,000 miles 
of the earth’s orbit. The German astronomers 
say the earth will be in that part of her orbit 
which is nearest the orbit of the Comet, just at 
that precise time when the Comet will pass—a 
circumstance whica has not occurred before, 
perhaps since the flood. Itis upon this fact they 
calculate that the world will then undergo some 
great and tremendous revolution. The mutual 
attraction of these two bodies—they presume— 
will bring them into contact, in which case an 
immediate explosion must ensue ! 

With a view to relieve public anxiety in re- 
gard to this matter, the French Philosophical 
Academy, some time ago, caused calculations to 
be made on the subject. ‘The report as pub- 
lished, avers that no sort of danger is to be ap- 
prebended on the approach of the Comet. In 
this opinion our American astronomers generally 
coincide. 

The following extract from the report of the 
French Philosophical society, will undoubtedly 
be read with interest.—N. Lalude has computed 
that comets may pass within 30,000 leagues with- 
out sensibly deranging the motion of the earth. 
The comet of 1470 approached so near the earth 
as to increase its periodical time upwards of two 
days; and had its mass been equal to that of the 
earth it is computed by La Place, the earth’s 
motion in her orbit would have been equally re- 
tarded, and consequently have increased the 
length of the year nearly 49 hours. As no such 
effect was produced, the disturbing force of the 
comet was considered insensible. The mass of 
the comet was 1500th part less than that of the 
earth. In 1454 the moon was eclipsed by a 
comet; which must have passed within 200,000 
miles of the earth—and it is known that no effect 
was produced by its attractive force, either on 
the earth or moon. The immense velocity of 
comets may be a principal reason why they do 
not sensibly affect the motion of the planets. 
That of 1680 was calculated by Newton to move 
at the rate of 800,000 miles an hour, and Brydone 
obserwed one at Palermo in 1670, whose velocity 
he computed to be equal to 2,500,000 miles an 
hour.—The comet of 1450 is best known by as- 
tronomers.—Its period is computed to be about 
76 years, though from its motion being disturbed 
by the planets it is sometimes longer. It ap- 
peared in 1632 very bright ; and was locked after 
with very great anxiety in 1758;—but Clairault 
determined from calculation that it would not 
appear till April, 1759. ‘The increased length o! 
its period he attributed to the influence of Jupiter 
and Saturn, near which it would pass. It ac- 
cordingly approached nearest the sun on the 
12th of March, 1759. If this is the comet to 
which the Evropeon papers refer, it: will not ap- 
pear till 1834 or 5.—The distance of this comet 
from the sun, when in the extreme end of its 
orbit, is about 82,000,000 miles; yet it returns 
regularly, and its period has been calculated by 
the mathematician within 30 days. 

———$<» 
A small object may cast a large shadow, and the hue of a 





man’s nose refiect his whole character. 
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THE PIRATE. 


From Blackwood's Magazine for November. 


THE PIRATE. 


“ Fader was a Corramantee, 
Moder was a Mingo, 
Black Pieaniny, Buckra wantee, 
So dem sellia me Peter, by jingo, 
Jiggery, jiggery, jiggery.” 

* Well sung, Massa Bungo,” exclaimed Mr. 
Splinter ; “ where do you hail from, my hearty ?” 

“ Hilloo! Bungo, indeed! free and easy dat 
any how. Who you, yourself, eh?” 

“Why, Peter,’ exclaimed the Lieutenant, 
“don’t you know mer” 

“Can’t say dat I do,’ rejoined the negro, ve- 
ry gravely, without lifting his head, as he sat 
mending his jacket in one of the embrasures near 
the water gate of the arsenal— Have not de 
honour of your acquaintance, sir.” 

He then resumed his scream, for song it could 
not be called :— 


“Mammy Sally’s daughter 
Lose him shoe in an old canoe 
Dat lay half full of water, 
And den she knew not what to do. 
Jiggery, Jig”— 

‘ Confound your jiggery, jiggery, Sir! But I 
know you weil enough my man; and you can 
scarcely have forgotten Lieutenant Splinter of 
the Torch, one would think!’ 

However, it was clear that the poor fellow re- 
ally had not known us, for the name so startled 
him, that, in his hurry to unlace his legs from 
under him, as he sat tailor fashion, he fairly cap- 
sized out of his perch, and toppled down on his 
nose—a feature fortunately so flattened by the 
hand of nature, that I question if it could have 
been rendered more obtuse had he fallen out of 
the maintop on a timber head, or a marine offi- 
cer’s. 

‘Eh!—no—yes, him sure enough, and who is 
de Picaniny hofficer—Oh! I see, Massa Tom 
Cringle? Garestlanty, gentlemen, where have 
you drop from? Where is de old Torch? Many 
a time hab f Peter Mangrove, pilot to him Bri- 
tanic Majesty squadron, taken the old brig in 
and through amongst de keys at Port Royal!’ 

* Ay, and how often did you scour her copper 
against the coral reefs, Peter ?”’ 

His majesty’s pilot gave a knowing look, and 
laid his hand on his breast—‘ No more of dat if 
you loye me massa.’ 

‘ Well, well, it don’t signify now, my boy: she 
will never give you that trouble again—founder- 
ed—all hands lost, Peter, but the two you see be- 
fore you.’ 

‘Werry sorry, massa Plinter, werry sorry— 
What! de black cooks, mate and all?—But mis- 
fortune can’t be help. Stop till I put up my 
needle, and I will take a turn wid you.’ Here 
he drew up himself with a great deal of absurd 
gravity. ‘* Proper dat British hofficer in distress 
Should assist one anoder—We shall consult to- 
geder.—How can I serve you?’ 

‘ Why, Peter, if you could help us to a passage 
to Port Royal, it would be serving us most essen- 
tially. When we used to be lying there, a week 
seldom passed without one of the squadron arriv- 
ing, from this; but here have we been for more 
than a month, without a single pennant belong- 
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ing to the station having looked in; our money is 
running short, and if we are to hold on in Car- 
thagena for another six weeks, we shall not have 
a shot left in the locker—nor a copper to tinkle 
on a tomb stone.’ 

The negro looked steadfasily at us, then care- 
fully around.—There was no one near. 

‘You see, massa Plinter, I am desirable to 
serve you, for one little reason of my own; but, 
besides dat, it is good for me at present to make 
some friend wid de hofficer of de squadron, being 
as how I am absent without leave.’ 

‘Oh, I perceive, a large R against your name 
in the master at arms books, eh?’ 

‘You have hit it, sir, werry close; besides I 
long mosh to return to my poor wife, Nancy Ca- 
tor, dat I leave, wagabone dat I is, just about to 
be confine.’ 

1 could not resist putting in my oar. 

‘l saw Nancy just before we sailed, Peter,— 
fine child that; not quite so black as you though.’ 

‘Oh, massa, said Snowball, grinning and show- 
ing his white teeth, ‘ You know I am such a ter- 
rible black fellow—But you are a leetle out at 
present, massa—I mean about to be confined in 
de work house, for stealing de Admuiral’s musco- 
vy ducks ;’ and he kughed loud and long,— 
* However, if you will promise that you will stand 
my friends, I will put you in de way of getting a 
shove across to de east of Jamaica; and I will 
go wid you, too, for company.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ rejoined Mr. Splinter : ‘ but how 
do you mean to manage this? there is no Kings- 
ton trader here at present, and you don’t mean 
to make a start of it in an open boat, do you?’ 

* No, sir, I don’t; but in the first place—as you 
are a gentleman, will you try and get me off 
when we get to Jamaica? Secondly, will you 
promise dat you will no seek to know more of 
de vessel you may go in, nor of her crew, than 
dey are willing to tell you; provided you are 
landed safe? 

“ Why, Peter, I scarcely think you would de- 
ceive us, for you know I saved your bacon in 
that awkward affair, when, through drunken- 
ness, you plumped the Torch ashore, so” —— 

Forget dat, sir,—forget dat !—never shall poor 
black pilot forget how you saved him from being 
seized up, when de gratings boatswains, mates 
anc all, were ready at de gangway—never shall 
poor black rascal forget dat.” 

“ Indeed, I do not think you would willingly 
betray us into trouble, Peter; and asI guess you 
mean one of the free traders, we will venture in 
her, rather than kick about here any longer, and 
pay a moderate sum for our passage.” 

‘Den wait here five minute,’—and so saying 
he slipt down through the embrasure, into a ca- 
noe that lay beneath, and in a trice we saw him 
jump on boardof a long nondescript kind of craft, 
that lay moored within pistol shot of the walls. 

She was a large shallow vessel coppered to the 
bends, of great breadth of beam, with bright 
sides, like an American, so painted as to give her 
a clumsy, mercantile sheer externally, but there 
were many things that belied this to a nautical 
eye: her copper, for instance, was bright as bar- 
nished gold on her very sharp bows, and beauti- 
ful run; and we could see from the bastion where 
we stood, that her decks were flush and level. 
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She had no cannon mounted that were visible, 
but we distinguished grooves on her well scrub- 
bed decks, as from the recent traversing of car- 
ronade slides, while the bolts and rings in her 
high and solid bulwarks shone clear and bright 
in the ardent noontide. There was a tarpawling 
stretched over a quantity of rubbish, old sails, 
old junk, and hencoops rather ostentatiously 
piled up forward, which we conjectured might 
conceal a long gun. 

She was a very taught-rigged hermaphrodite, 
or brig forward and schooner aft. Her foreraast 
and bowsprit were immensely strong and heavy, 
and her mainmast was so long and tapering, that 
the wonder was, how the few shrouds and stays 
about it could support it: it was the handsomest 
stick we had ever seen. Her upper spars were 
on the same scale, tapering away through top- 
mast, top gallant mast, royal and sky sail masts, 
until they fined away into slender wands. The 
sails, that were loose to-day were old, and patch- 
ed, and evidently displayed to cloak the charac- 
ter of the vessel, by an ostentatious show of their 
unserviceable condition, but her rigging was 
beautifully fitted, every rope lying in the chafe of 
another, being carefully served with hide. There 
were several large bushy whiskered fellows 
lounging about the deck, with their hair gather- 
ed into dirty net bags, like the fishermen of Bar- 
celona; many had red silk sashes round their 
waists, through which were stuck their long 
knives, in shark-skin sheaths. Their numbers 
were not so great as to excite suspicion: buta 
certain daring reckless manner, would at once 
have distinguished them, independantly of any 
thing else, from the quiet, hard worked, red 
shirted merchant seaman. 

“That chap is not much to be trusted,” said 
the Lieutenant: “this bunting would make 
a few jackets for Joseph, I take it.” But we 
had little time to be critical before our friend 
Peter came paddling back with another blacka- 
moor in the stern, of as ungainly an exterior as 
could well be imagined. He was a very large 
maa, whose weight every now and then, as they 
breasted the short sea, cocked up the snout of 
the tree with Peter Mangrove in it, as if he had 
been a cork, leaving him to flourish his paddle in 
the air like the weather wheel of a steamboat in 
a sea way. The new comer was strong and 
broad shouldered, with long muscular arms, and 
a chest like Hercules: but his legs and thighs 
were, for his bulk, remarkably puny and mis- 
shapen. A thick felt of black wool in close tufts, 
as if his face had been stuck full of cloves, co- 
vered his chin and upper lip; and his hair, if hair 
it could be called, was twisted into a hundred 
short plaits, that bristled out, and gave his head, 
when he took his hat off, the appearance of a 
porcupine. There was a large sabre cut across 
his nose, and down his cheek, and he wore two 

immense gold ear rings. His dress consisted of 
short cotton drawers, that did not reach within 
two inches of his knee, leaving his thin cucum- 
ber shanks (on which the small bullet-like calf 
appeared to have stuck through in place of 
abaft,) naked to the shoe; a check shirt, and an 
enormously large Panama hat, made of a sort of 
cane, split small, and worn shovel fashion. Not- 
withstanding, he made his bow by no means. un- 
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eracefully, and offered his services in choice 
eng but spoke English as soon as he heard 
who we were. 

‘Pray sir, are you the master of that vessel?’ 
said the lieutenant. 

‘No sir, | am the mate, and I learn you are 
desirous of a passage to Jamaica.’ This was 
spoken in a broad Scotch accent. 

‘Yes we do,’ said I, in a very great astonish- 
ment; ‘ but we will not sail with the devil: and 
who ever saw a negro Scotchman before? the 


spirit of Nichol Jarvie conjured into a blacka-_ 


mor’s skin. 

The fellow laughed. ‘I am black, as you see; 
so were my father and mother before.’ And he 
looked at me, as much as to say, I have read the 
book you quote from. ‘ But | was born in the 
good town of Port Glasgow, notwithstanding, 
and many a voyage I have made as cabin boy 
and cook, in the good ship the Peggy Bogle, with 
worthy old Jock Hunter; but that matters not. 
1 was told you wanted to go to Jamaica; | dare 
say our captain will take you for a moderate 
passage money. But here he comes tospeak for 
himself—Captain Vanderbosh, here are two ship- 
wrecked British officers, who wish to be put on 
shore on the east end of Jamaica; will you take 
them, and what will you charge for their pas- 
sage?’ 

The man he spoke to was nearly as tall as 
himself; he was a sunburnt, angular, rawboned, 
iron visaged veteran, with a nose in shape and 
color like the bow] of his own pipe, but not at all 
according to the received idea, like a Dutchman. 
His dress was quizzical enough—white trowsers, 
a long flapped embroidered waistcoat, that might 
have belonged to a Spanish grandee with an old 
fashioned French cut coat, showing the frayed 
marks where the lace had been stripped off, vo- 
luminous in the skirts, but tight in the sleeves, 
which were so short as to leave his me bony 
paws, and six inches of his arm above the wrist 
exposed. Altogether it fitted him like a purser’s 
shirt on a hand spike. 

‘Vy, for von hoandred thaler, I will land dem 
safein Mancheoneai Bay ; but how shall ve man- 
age, Villiamson? De cabin vas paint yester- 
day.’ 

The Scotch negro nodded. ‘Never mind; I 
dare say the smell of paint won’t signify to the 
gentlemen.’ 

The bargain was ratified, we agreed to pay 
the stipulated sum, and the same evening having 
dropped down, with the last of the sea breeze, we 
set sail from Boca Chica, and began working up 
under the lee of the head land of Punto Canoa. 
When off the Sandomingo Gate, we burned a 
blue light, which was immediately answered by 
another in shore of us. In the glare, we could 

erceive two boats fullof men. Any one who 
1as ever played at snapdragon, can imagine the 
unearthly appearance of ebjects when seen by 
this species of firework. In the present instance, 
it was held aloft on a boathook, and cast a strong 
spectral light.on the band of lawless ruffians, 
who were so crowded together, that they entire- 
ly filled the boats, no part of which could be seen. 
It seemed as if two clusters of fiends suddenly 
vomited forth from hell, were floating on the sur- 


face of the midnight sea, in the midst of brim- 
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stone flames. Ina few moments, our crew was 
strengthened by about forty as ugly Christians 
as I ever set eyeson. They were of all ages, 
countries, complexions and tongues, and looked 
as if they had been kidnapped by a press-gang, 
as they had knocked off from the Tower of Ba- 
bel. From the moment they came on board, 
Captain Vanderbush was shorn of all his glory, 
and sank into the petty officer, while to our 
amazement, the Scottish negro took the com- 
mand, evincing great coolness, energy and skill. 
He ordered the ship to be wore, as soon as he 
had shipped the men, and laid her head off the 
land, then set all hands to shift the old suit of. 
sails, and to bend the new ones. 

“Why did you not shift your canvass before 
we started?” said I to the Dutch captain, or 
mate, or whatever he might be. 

““ Vy vont you be content to take a quiet pas- 
sage and hax no question?” was the uncivil re- 
joinder, which I felt inclined to resent, until I 
remembered that we were in the hands of the 
Philistines, where a quarrel would have been 
worse than useless. I was gulping down the in- 
sult as well as I could, when the Mote captain 
came aft, and with the air of an equal, invited us 
into the cabin to take a glass of grog. We had 
scarce sat down before we heard a noise like the 
swaying up of guns, or some other heavy articles, 
from the hold. 

I caught Mr. es eye—he nodded, but 

said nothing.—TIn half an hour afterwards, when 
we went on deck, we saw by the light of the 
moon, twelve 18 pound carronades mounted, six 
of a side, with their rammers and sponges, water 
buckets, boxes of round, grape, and cannister, 
and tubs of wadding, while the combings of the 
hatchways were thickly studded with round 
shot. The tarpawling and lumber forward 
had disappeared, and there lay long Tom ready 
levelled, grinning on his pivot. 
_ The ropes were all cehed away, and laid down 
in regular man of war fashion; while an ugly 
gruff beast of a Spanish mulatto, apparently the 
officer of the watch, walked the other side of the 
quarter deck, in the true pendulum style. Look- 
outs were placed aft, wet at the gangways and 
bows, who every now and then passed the word 
to keep a bright look out, while the rest of the 
watch were stretched silent, but evidently broad 
awake, under the lee of the boat. We noticed 
that each man had his cutlass buckled round his 
waist—that the boarding pikes had been cut 
oose from the main boom, rourd which they had 
been strapped, and that about thirty muskets 
were arranged along a fixed rack, that ran 
athwart ships, near the main hatchway. 

_By the time we had reconnoitered thus far, the 
hight became overcast, and a thick bank of 
clouds piled upon clouds, began to rise to wind- 
ward; some heavy drops of rain fell, and the 
thunder grumbled at a distance. The black veil 
crept gradually on, until it shrouded the whole 
irmament, and left us in as dark a night as ever 
poor devils were out in. By and by a narrow 
streak of bright moonlight appeared under the 
lower edge of the bank, defining the dark out- 
ines of the tumbling multitudinous billows on the 
horizon, as distinctly as if they had been paste- 
board waves in a theatre. 





“ Ts that a sail to windward, in the clear, think 
you?” said Mr. Splinter to me in a whisper. At 
the moment it lightened vividly. ‘I am sure it 
is,’’ continned he—* 1 could see her white sails 
in the flash just now.” 

I looked steadily, and, at last, caught the small 
dark speck against the bright back ground, ris- 
ing and falling on the swell of the sea likea fea- 
ther. 

As we stood on, she was seen more distinctly, 
but, to all appearance, nobody was aware of her 
proximity. We were mistaken in this, however, 
for the Captain suddenly jumped on a gun, and 
gave his orders with a fiery energy that startled 
us. 

“Teroux!” A small French boy was at his 
side in a moment. “ Forward, and call all hands 
to shorten sail; but dowcement, you land crab!— 
Man the fore clew garnets.—Hands. by the top- 
gallant clew-lines—peak and throat halyards— 
jib down-haul—rise tacks and sheets—let go— 
clew up—settle away the main gaff there!” 

In almost as short a space as [ have taken to 
write it, every inch of canvas was close furled— 
every light, except the onein the binnacle, care- 
fully extinguished—a hundred and twenty men 
at quarters, and the ship under bare poles. The 
head yards were then squared, and we bore up 
before the wind. The stratagem proved success- 
ful; the strange sail could be seen through the 
night glasses, cracking on close to the wind, 
evidently under the impression that we had 
tacked. 

“ Dere she goes, chasing de Gobbel,”’ said the 
Dutchman, She now burned a blue light, by 
which we saw she was a heavy cutter—without 
doubt our old fellow cruiser the Spark. The 
Dutchman had come to the same conclusion. 
“‘ My eye, Captain, no use to dodge from her, it 
is only dat footy little King’s cutter on de Jamai- 
ca station.” un 

“Itis her, true enough,” answered William- 
son, “and she is from Santa Martha with a 
freight of specie, I know, I will try her a brush, 
by”—— 

Splinter struck in before he could finish his 
irreverent exclamation. : 

* If your conjecture be true, I know the craft 
—a heavy vessel of her class, and you may de- 
pend on hard knocks and small profit, if you do 
take her; while, if she take you’’—— 

“I'll be hanged if she does”—and he grinned 
at the conceit—then setting his teeth hard, “ or 
rather, | will blow up the schooner with my own 
hand before | strike; better that than have one’s 
bones bleached in chains on a key at Port Royal. 
But you see you cannot control us, gentlemen; 
so get down into the cable tier, and take Peter 
Mangrove with you. I would not willingly see 
those come to harm who have trusted me.” 

However, there was no shot flying as yet, we 
therefore stayed on deck. All sail was once 
more made; the carronades were cast loose on 
both sides, and double shotted; the long gun 
slewed round; the tack of the fore, and aft fore- 
sail hauled up, and we kept by the wind, and 
stood after the cutter, whose white canvass we 
could still see through the gloom like a snow 
wreath. 

As soon as she saw us she tacked and stood to- 
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wards us, and came gallantly bowling along, 
with the water roaring and flashing at her 
bows. As the vessels neared each other, 
they both shortened sail, and finding that we 
could not weather her, we steered close under 
her lee. 

As we crossed on opposite tacks her comman- 
der hailed, “ Ho, the risantinn, ahoy!” 

** Hillo!” sung out Blackie, as he backed his 
main top sail. 

* What schooner is that?” 

“ The Spanish schooner Caridad.” 

“ Whence, and whither bound?” 

* Carthagena, to Port Rico.” 

“ Heave to and send your boat on board.” 

“ We have none that will swim, sir.” 

“ Very well—bring to, and I will send mine.” 

_ “Call away the boarders,” said our captain, 
in a low stern tone, “let them crouch out of sight 
behind the boat.” 

The cutter wore, and hove to under our lee 
quarter, within pistol shot; we heard the rattle 
of the ropes running through the davit blocks, 
and the splash of the jolly boat touching the wa- 
ter, then the measured stroke of the oars, as they 
glanced like silver in the sparkling sea, and a 
voice calling out, “‘ Give way, my lads.” 

The character of the vessel we were on board 
of was now evident; and the bitter reflection 
that we were chained to the stake on board of a 
pirate, on the eve of a fierce contest with one of 
our own cruisers was ig QT by the consi- 
deration that the cutter had fallen into a snare, 
by which a whole boat’s crew would be sacrifi- 
ced before a shot was fired. 

I watched my opportunity as she pues up 
along side, and called out, leaning well over the 
nettings, “‘ Get back to._youm ship!—treachery ! 
get back to your ship.” The little French ser- 
pent was at my side with the speed of thought, 
his long clear knife glancing in one hand, while 
the fingers of the others were laid on his lips.— 
He could not have said more plainly, “ hold your 
tongue, or I’ll cut your throat.” The officer in 
the boat had heard me imperfectly ; he rose up—. 
** 1 won’t go back, my good man, until I see what 
you are made of; and as he spoke he sprung on 
board, but the instant he got over the bulwarks 
he was caught by two strong hands, gaggea and 
thrown bodily down the main hatchway.— 
*“* Heave!” cried a voice, “and with a will!” and 
four cold 32lb. shot were hove at once into the 
boat alongside, and crashing through her bot- 
tom, swamped her in a moment, precipitating 
the miserable crew into the boiling sea.— 

Their shrieks still ring in my ears as they 
clung to the oars, and some loose planks of the 
boat. “ Bring up the officer, and take out the 

» said Williamson. Poor Walcolm, who had 
een an old messmate of mine, was dragged to 
the gangway half naked, his face bleeding, and 
heavily ironed, when the blackamoor, clapping a 
pistol to his head, bid him, as he feared instant 
death, hail “that the boat had swamped under 
the counter, and to send another.” The poor fel- 
low who appeared stunned and confused, did so, 
but without seeming to know what he said.— 
“Good God,” said Mr. Splinter, “ don’t you 
mean to pick up the boat’s crew?” The blood 
curdled to my heart as the black savage answer 
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ed, in a voice of thunder, “ Let them drown and 
be damned! fill, and stand on!” 

But the clouds by this time broke away, and 
the mild moon shone clear and bright once more 
upon this scene of most atrocious villany: By her 
light the cutter’s people could see that there was 
no one struggling in the water now, and that the 
people must either have been saved, or were 
past all earthly aid; but the infamous deception 
was not entirely at an end. 

The captain of the cutter oe ont we were 
making sail, hailed once more, “ Mr. Walcolm, 
run to leeward, and heave to.” “ Answer him in- 
stantly, and hail again for another boat,” said 
the sable fiend, and cocked his pistol. The young 
midshipman turned his pale mild countenance, 
laced with his blood, upwards towards the moon 
and stars, as one who had looked his last look on 
earth: the large tears were flowing down his 
cheeks, and mingled with the crimson streaks, 
and a flood of silver light fell on the fine features 
of the poor boy, as he said firmly, ““ Never.” The 
miscreant fired, he fell dead. “‘Up with the 
helm, and wear across her stern. The order was 
obeyed. “Fire!” The whole broadside was 
poured in, and we could hear the shot rattle and 
tear along the cutter’s deck, and the shrieks and 
groans of the wounded, while the white splinters 
glanced away in all directions. 

We now ranged along side, and close action 
commenced, and never do l expect to see such 
an infernal scene again. Up to this moment there 
had been neither confusion or noise on board the 
pirate—all had been coolness and order; but 
when the yards locked, the crew broke loose from 
all control—they ceased to he men—they were 
demons, for they threw their own dead and 
wounded as they were mown down like grass by 
the Cutter’s grape, indiscriminately down the 
hatchways to get clear of them. They stript them- 
selves almost naked; and although they fought 
with the most desperate courage, yelling and 
cursing, each in his own tongue, yet their very 
numbers, pent up in a small vessel, were against 
them. 

Amidst the fire and smoke, and hellish uproar, 
we could see that the deck had become a very 
shambles; and unless they soon carried the cut- 
ter by boarding it was clear that the coolness and 
discipline of my own glorious service must pre- 
vail even against such fearful odds, the superior 
size of the vessel, greater number of guns, and 
heavier metal. The pirates seemed aware ol 
this, for they now made a desperate attempt for- 
ward to carry their antagonist by boarding, led 
on by the black captain. Just at this moment, 

the Cutter’s main boom fell across the schooner’s 
deck, close to where we sheltered ourselves from 
the shot the best way we could, and while the 
rush forward was being made, by a sudden im- 

ulse, Splinter and 1, followed by Peter, scram- 
bled along it as the Cutter’s people were repelling 

the attack on her bow, and all three of us in our 
haste jumped down on the poor Irishman at the 
wheel. 

‘“* Murder, fire, rape, and robbery ! it is capsiz- 
ed, stove in, and destroyed I am!, Captain, Cap- 
tain, we are carried aft here—Och, hubbaboo 
for Patrick Dunnally !” 

There was no time to be lost; if any of the 
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crew came aft, we were dead men; so we tum- 
bled down through the cabin sky light, the hatch 
having been knocked off by a shot, and stowed 
ourselves away in the side births. The noise on 
the deck soon ceased—the cannon were again 

lied—gradually the fire slackened, and we could 
hove that the pirate had scraped clear and esca- 
ped. Some time after this, the Lieutenant com- 
manding the cutter came down. Poor Mr. 
Douglass! we both knew him well. He satdown 
and covered his face with his hands, while the 
blood oozed down between his fingers. He had 
received a cutlass wound on the head in the at- 
tack. His right arm was bound up with his 
neckcloth, and he was very pale. “ Steward 
bring me a light—ask the doctor how many are 
killed and wounded; and, do you hear, tell him 
to come to me when he is done forward, but not 
amoment sooner. To have been so mauled and 
duped by a cursed Buccaneer; and my poor 
boat’s crew” —— 

Splinter groaned. He started—but at this mo- 
ment the man returned again. “ Thirteen kill- 
ed, your honour, and fifteen wounded, scarcely 
one of us untouched.” The poor fellow’s own 
scull was bound round with a bloody cloth. 

“God help me! God help me! but they have 
died the death of men. o knows what death 
the poor fellows in the boat have died ?” 

* * * * * * 

We made ourselves known to Mr. Douglass, 
who received us cordially, and in a week we 
were landed at Port Royal. 

———— 


THE DUKE D’AREMBERG. 


From the Journal of an English Gentleman, who 
resided twenty-four years in France and other 
parts of ive Continent. 

Being in Brussels, in 1816, I was invited to dine 
at the late Duke of Aremberg’s. 

This nobleman, previous to the Revolution a 
sovereign prince, had been compelled by Na- 
poleon to resign his title in favor of his eldest son, 
for the purpose of enabling him to marry Ma- 
demoiselle Tascher, the niece of Josephine. 
When this latter event took place, I was in Bel- 
glum, and a strange sensation it produced among 
the inhabitants. ‘The old Duke was created a 
Senator and a Count, and his son raised to the 
dukedom. I have seen a letter addressed to the 
lormer by a correspondent, who apprehensive of 
siving offence had superscribed it, ‘‘A Monsieur 
le Comte et Senateur (ci-devant) Duc d’Arem- 
berg.” But, at the period 1 am alluding to, 
Buonaparte had ceased to reign, and both father 
and son were dukes again. 

It is known that this venerable and respected 
nobleman was quite blind, and had been so for 
more than forty years. Lord George Gordon 
was the innocent cause of this misfortune;. the 
latter had been invited to spend some time at 
the Chateau d’Enghein, and, whilst on a shoot- 


s ‘2g excursion in the park, he fired at what he 


conceived to be a deer, and shot the Duke in the 
eyes and face. Total blindness was the conse- 
quence, 

The following anecdotes, characteristic of 
this amiable man, will be read with interest.— 
Although in a state of absolute darkness, and the 
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circumstances well known to the world, he 
seemed to enjoy a secret satisfaction in per- 
suading strangers that such was not the case. 
Upon one occasion, he paid a visit to Mr. Van- 
develde, an opulent banker, with whom he was 
not acquainted, but hearing that his house had 
been fitted up in a style of extraordinary magnifi- 
cence, he requested permission to see it. | was 
present when he went through the apartments, in 
each of which he stopped—praised the interior ar- 
rangement, admired the tapestry, oe and 
window curtains ; nay, even criticised the paint- 
ings, one of which was by David, whose charac- 
ter he held in detestation. Another time, being 
in his drawing-room, I observed a servant ex- 
tinguish a wax candle, as if accidently, and for- 

ot to light it again—but the order to do so had 

een previously given. A few minutes after- 
wards, the Duke, in angry tone, exclaimed, 
* John ! why don’t you light the wax candle on 
the chimney-piece °” 

The dinner, at which I assisted, was a most 
splendid one; but every day it was equally so. 

nowing what dishes were upon the table, and 
their precise situation, he would call out to one 
of his guests, and desire him to partake of some 
viand that happened to be before him. Mr. 
C——, the English Charge d’Affaires to the 
Court of Holland, and the only Englishman, ex- 
cept myself, at dinner, was sitting opposite a 
large dish, filled with birds of diminutive ap- 
pearance. The Duke thus addressed the gentle- 
man ;—* Monsieur |’Anglais, help yourself, I 
beg, to some of those birds before you; they are 
delicious. 1 am extremely partial to them, and 
will eat a few presently.” . 

“‘ May I take the liberty,” said the English- 
man, “of asking your grace what birds they 
are ?” 

“Des Rouge-gorges.”’ 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed Mr. C., in a half 
serious, half facetious manner, “ devour Robin- 
red-breats! Indeed, I cannot. You must ex- 
cuse me.” 

“ Your motive, pray,’ continued the Duke, 
surprised at the ejaculation.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. C., smiling, “early associa- 
tions really forbid such an impious sacrilege. 
Any one who, when a boy, has read the ballad of 
‘The Children in the Wood,’ could not, in after- 
life, be prevailed upon to kill, much less to eat, 
a Robin.” He then added, with mock sentimen- 
tality— 

No burial these pretty babes 
Of any man receives, 

Till robin-red-breast, painfully, 
Did cover them with leaves. 


The Duke, and all the company, laughed 
heartily at the extraordinary reason assigned 
for not tasting this delicate food ; it did not, how-~ 
ever, prevent his Grace swallowing half-a-dozen 
of them a few minutes afterwards. 

Therepast terminated; cards’ were intro- 
duced ; I had the honour of being one of the four 
at the Duke’s table, but, fortunately, was not his 
partner. Though blind, he was an excellent whist 
player, but extremely irritable if any mistake 
was made, except by his antagonists. Upon this 
occasion, besides losing my money, | gave him 
several opportunities of laughing at the blunders 
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na DUKE D’AREMBERG. 


I committed. He played in the following man- 
ner: the cards hema | dealt, the Secretary of the 
Duke, who sat by his side, having sorted them 
according toa pre-arranged plan, a small piece of 
Mahogany, containing fifty yb somewhat 
resembling a cribbage board, was fastened witb 
screws under the table; the thirteen a , indi- 
cating, in proper order, the cards he eld. were 
removed by his Secretary, and his Grace would, 
in the space of a ag of minutes, by feeling 
the vacant holes in the board, ascertain what 
kind of hand had been dealt to him. 

Abbe Maldeghem, his partner, got two or 
three severe scoldings for playing badly; but it 
is, perhaps, uncharitable to add, that I thought 
he sometimes made a slight mistake to afford 
the Duke an opportunity of showing his superior 
skill and knowledge of the game. 

When I was first ——. tothe Duke D’ Arem- 
berg, he was still an extremely handsome man, 
with a prepossessing and majestic a age 
bearing a strong resemblance to the Royal 
Family of France; and, if report speaks true, 
he was always a great favorite of the ladies, to 
whom he invariably evinced the most delicate 
attentions. I have often envied him the pleasure 
he must have experienced when a handsome 
female was presented to him. He would ask 
permission to pass his hand over her features, 
that he might be ‘able to judge whether her 
admirers had told him the truth respecting her 
beauty. Many fair blushing countenances have 
I seen thusexamined. They would not have the 
heart to refuse the poor Duke. 

Miss P., a lovely girl of eighteen, whose amiable 
disposition had caused her to be universally ad- 
mired, was presented to him at Enghien, and he 
only uttered what all present knew, that— 


“ Thro’ her expressive eyes her soul distinctly spoke, 


and that each feature would have served as a 
model for a painter!” 

When a lady particularly pleased him, he used 
to ask permission to offer her a keepsake; some- 
times a valuable book, a ring, a watch, and, now 
and then, his portrait, encircled with brilliants. 

Before Miss P. left the Chateau, the Duke 
requested her to accept a small present, and 
placed in her hand a ya franc piece, adding, 
** Keep this my lovely Miss, in remembrance of 
a friend.” The charming girl blushed on re- 
ceiving this unusual gift, a silver coin, but eti- 
quette would not admit of a refusal. “ Ah!” 
exclaimed the Duke, “ those sweet, pouting lips 
assure me you are angry, and yet I flatter myself 
that many a pretty damsel now here, will envy 
you the present!” He then sang the burthen of 
one of Grety’s favorite airs :— 

Ne juges pas sur l’appearance, 
Tout est ici illusion ; 


Les bonnes ou mauvaises actions 
Ont partout leur recompense. 


Miss P., on examining the silver coin, ob- 
served a small diamond fixed on the edge, and on 
pressing it slightly, the five franc piece was sud- 
denly split in two, and in the interior was a beauti- 
fully painted miniature, by Isabey, of the Duke, 
when twenty-one years of age. 

The family of the Duke have been the cause 
of many poignant, heart-rending feelings to him. 





His eldest son, compelled by the Imperial Despot 
to assume his title and marry a woman he de- 
tested—obliged to take the command of a regi- 
ment, the whole of which, himself at their head, 
were taken prisoners in Spain, by, I think, the 
resent Marquis of Anglesea.—His son, Prince 
Peal. afflicted with mental incapacity.—Prince 
Philip, his youngest child, thrown from his horse, 
and killed on the spot; and his favorite daughter, 
Princess Schwartzenburgh, burnt to death. 

I cannot vouch for the truth of the following 
anecdote, but I have heard its authenticity as- 
serted by several Belgian and German Noble- 
men, and it is universally credited in Brussels. 
The father of the Duke, of whom I have been 
speaking, was married at an early age to a 
beautiful young person, in her sixteenth year. 
This nobleman’s conduct, at that period, was 
highly blameable, being in the habit of frequent- 
ing the society of females of depraved character, 
and totally neglecting his charming bride. Her 
family, indignant at the ill-treatment she ex- 
tae ape resolved to withdraw her from the 

welling of such a husband. With much reluc- 
tance, and after shedding many tears, she con- 
sented to leave her lord, who saw her depart to 
a remote country seat without evincing the least 
regret. He continued his profligate career 
during four years without thinking of his wife; 
but this gentle creature, notwithstanding bis un- 
just behavior, still entertained a feeling of ten- 
derness, and cherished the hope, that some day 
would perhaps arrive when the Duke, who had 
been led astray by his wicked associates, would 
again return to the paths of virtue. About this 
time, a grand masquerade took place at Ver- 
sailles, to which the Duke was invited. It hap- 

ened that the Duchess, who for several years 
had assumed her maiden name, and was then 
residing with a relative at Paris, was also present 
atthe Fete, Her mild and expressive features 
being covered with a mask, and a domino con- 
cealing her lovely form, she was not recognized 
by the Duke, with whom she had entered into 
conversation, and her exertions to please were 
crowned with success. The witty and sensible 
remarks that fell from her lips, her sprightly 
engaging manners, which overstepped not the 
bounds of propriety, made a deep impression on 
his mind, and secured his assiduous attentions 
during the whole night. He expressed his ad- 
miration, and declared his love—But in vain did 
he solicit her to remove the mask. She at first 
declined listening to his protestations of tender- 
ness. She was about, she said, to enter a con- 
vent, and would shortlybid farewell to the vanities 
of the world. After the most pressing entreaties, 
on his part, she at length consented to see him 
once more, but only on the express condit.on 
that he would not endeavor to discover her name 
nor abode, and that at the next interview she 
should remain veiled, and be accompanied bg 
an elderly female, upon whose discretion she 

laced the utmost reliance. They again met. 

he Duke was enchanted by her amiability and 
talents ;—his admiration knew no bounds, and 
falling at her knees, he tendered his hand, his 
fortune and title, toher. The lady now expressé 
surprise and indignation at such behaviour, eX- 
claiming with much warmth, “ Duke d’Arem- 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF OBLIVION-——CASTE IN LONDON, 


berg! your history is known to me—you are a 
married man !” 

“Oh! heed not that circumstance,” replied 
the Duke; “ my family possess unbounded influ- 
ence at the Court of Rome. I will instantly 
despatch a confidential person to his Holiness, 
and having obtained a divorce, will you consent 
tobe mine? Difference of temper will not per- 
mit me toenjoy happiness with my present wife. 
Since our separation, her conduct has been irre- 
proachable; but she is quite indifferent about 
me, and will experience no sorrow on learning 
that I have pledged my faith and affection to 
another female. Besides, I have heard, from 
good authority, that it is her intention to enter a 
convent, and take the veil.’”’ ‘* Before I give 
you any positive answer,” replied the lady, “ it 
1s proper I should seriously reflect upon the mat- 
ter,and consult my friends as to the propriety of 
encouraging your addresses ; however, you shall 
hear shortly to what decision I have come.” A 
few days after, the following lines were handed 
to the Duke :—* I candidly admit a feeling of 
regard for you, which I am not justified in enter- 
taining. Having made inquiries respecting you, 
with pain do I refer to the conduct of your past 
life. ’Tis true you have confessed to me the 
sorrow and disgust you experience. You say, 
that, from the moment you saw me, all your 
former associates have been left forever, and 
I have effected a complete reform in your bad 
habits. The idea is a flattering one; yet I be- 
lieve you. Youonce married a female for her 
personal charms only,—moral perfections being 
deemed of minor importance; but now grown 
wiser, you place a ater value upon imper- 
ishable qualities, and are also heedless about 
exterior loveliness. As I have an interested 
motive for not showing my face at present, you 
must consent to fancy me what you please till 
the day we are united forever. A great sacri- 
fice you may deem it, but your previous conduct 
authorizes me to make the demand.” 

At the expiration of a few months, the Duke, 
having been successful in his application for a 
livorce, wrote to her to fix a day for the cele- 
bration of their nuptials, adding, that he had re- 
nained fixed in his resolutions, and was indebted 
0 pure and sincere-love in becoming an al- 
ered man. The time was eppeanten, and the 
preatest privacy desired. en kneeling at 
he foot of the altar, and about to press the 
rembling bride to his heart, she removed her 
eil, and the Duke recognized, in this amiable 
person his neglected and beautiful wife. 

It is unnecessary to add, that this romantic 
ircumstanceenhanced the value of his treasures, 
nd at the expiration of a twelvemonth the 
Duchess gave birth toa son and heir, the subject 
bf the preceding anecdotes, 


——>—___—_. 
The Fountain of Oblivion. 
BY FELICIA HEMANS. 
“Imploro Pacem!” 

One draught, kind Fairy! from that fountain deep 

To lay the phantoms of a haunted breast 
And lone affections, those deep griefs, to steep 

In the cold honey-dews of dreamless rest ; 
And from the soul the lightning-marks to lave— 
One draught of that sweet wave! 
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Yet, mortal, pause! within thy mind is laid 
Wealth, gather’d long and slowly; thoughts divine 
Heap that full treasure-house ; and thou hast made 
The gems of many spirit’s ocean thine ;-- 
Shall the dark waters to oblivion bear 
A pyramid so fair ? 


Pour from the founts, and let the draught efface 
All the vain lore by money’s pride amass’d, 
So it but sweep along the torrent’s trace, 
And fill the hollow channels of the past ; 
And from the inmost bosom’s folded leaf, 
Raze the one master grief! 


Yet pause once more !—all, all thy sou] hath known, 
Loved, felt, rejoiced in, from its grasp must fade! 
Is there no voice whose kind awakening tone 
A sense of spring-time in thy heart hath made ? 
No eye whose glance thy day-dreams would recall? 
Think—would’st thou part with all? 


Fill with forgetfulness there are, there are 
Voices whose music I have loved too well; 
Eyes of deep gentleness—but they are far— 
Never ! oh—never, in my home to dwel! 
Take their soft looks from off my yearning soul— 
Fill high th’ oblivious bow]! 


Yet pause again--with memory wilt thou cast 
The undying hope away, of memory born? 
Hope of re-union, heart to heart at Jast, 
No restless doubt between, no rankling thorn ! 
Would’st thou erase all records of delight 
That make such visions bright ? 


Fill with forgetfulness, fill high !—yet stay 
"Tis from the past we shadow forth the land, 
Where smiles long lost, again shall light our way, 
And the soul’s friends be wreathed in one bright hand : 
Pour the sweet waters back on their own rill, 
I must remember still. 


nn 


CASTE IN LONDON. 


The intrigues—the finesse of pretenders or 
vain aspirants to fashionable fame, have formed 
many an amusing picture. The solicitations 
with which the leaders of the haut ton, who may 
justly be termed the conservators of caste, are 
annually besét—the diplomacy, the negociations, 
the interests which are involved, would puzzle 
a profound statesman. Highlife has a language, 
a policy, a tone of feeling, peculiarly its own. 
Rank and fashion have raised barriers, which 
wealth or talent, powerful as they are, cannot 
overleap. They must travel the common road, 
and pay heavy contributions at the turnpikes. 
Fashion has many grades, In the first class are 
the Duchess of Northumberland, the Marchion- 
esses of Londonderry and Bristol, the Ladies Pa- 
tronesses, and one or twoothers; to be upon whose 
visiting lists is the ni ultra of fashionable am- 
bition. These presiding deities have obtained 
their influence from a combination of fortune, 
birth, wealth, and taste. Their rank stamps 
their opinion with 1 Their wealth en- 
ables them to command all that art can supply, 
or all that the most fastidious feeling can require ; 
while their taste sheds a lustre over their posi- 
tion. 
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The second class is composed of the daughters 
and wives of our most ancient families, whe take 
their place in society as a matter of right, and 
are content most assiduously to follow where the 
first class lead. Sometimes a rebellious member 
of the second grade will oppose the despotism of 
the supreme government; and, if possessed of 
fortune to give a rival splendor to their parties, 
as well as wit and spirit to make th~n gooff with 
eclat, the warfare will run on for serhaps two 
successive seasons. Then negociations will en- 
sue, or an armed neutrality be agreed upon, and 
the affair ends by the admission of the fair rebel 
ito the highest grade. This, however, is a vic- 
tory seldom achieved. The fashionable tyrants 
are jealous of their sway, and punish an unsuc- 
cessful attack with remorseless severity. The 
most abject conditions are insisted on,—such as 
never giving a party on any night which the 
higher powers may appropriate to themselves— 
resigning in their favor any engagement she may 
have entered into with a singing Lion, or any 
other fashionable monster—and limiting the num- 
ber of her introductions. 

A treaty of this nature was once sealed be- 
tween the then leaders of the caste and a late 
beautiful Countess. A party of reconciliation 
was given by the culprit, which her victors hon- 
ored with their presence. The mortification, 
however, was more than her proud spirit could 
endure. She was gradually sinking under dis- 
gust, when an Indian relative died, leaving the 
accumulations of his life to her Ladyship. Lon 
befere the three months mourning had expired, 
war was again proclaimed, and the contest 
viewed with the deepest interest by the fashion- 
able world. Aides-de-camp passed between the 
fair belligerents; artists, musicians, upholsterers, 
were engaged; and cards issued for grand routes 
on the same evening by the Countess and the 
Duchess of ——. As the various parties sent 
in their adhesions, or in less diplomatic phrase, 
their acceptances, the hopes of the fair rivals 
rose and fell. One was struggling to gain, the 
other to exclude. The world generally envies 
those whom fortune has avored, and the party 
of the Duchess began to preponderate. Two 
Royal Dukes had signified their intention to be 
present at her party. The Countess was in de- 
spair; tears and hysterics followed. Her hus- 
band, who tenderly loved her, was a friend and 
boon companion of the late King. At the hus- 
band's solicitation, the Regent promised to grace 
the Countess’s route. The affair was kept a most 

rofound secret. The eventful night arrived. 

he saloons of the Duchess were crowded ; those 
of the Countess about two-thirds filled. Emis- 
saries passed from the one camp to the other, 
so that the state of affairs was accuratel 
known. All wondered at the spirit with which 
the Countess bore her supposed mortification ; 
and her staunchest friends began to think of 
withdrawing to her successful rival. At that 
moment the REGENT was announced, and lean- 
ing on the arm of her husband, his Highness en- 
tered the room. The secret of her nepemes 
high spirits was now ascertained, and the friends 
who had contemplated deserting her, now con- 
gratulated themselves on their prudence. The 
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Duchess’s, and her rooms. began to thin rapidly. 
She inquired the cause; and, learning that the 
Regent was at her rival’s party, felt herself van- 
quished. 
A new treaty was speedily concluded, by 
which the Countess was allowed to give her par- 
ties on any night she chose, have whom she 
leased—in short, was admitted to all the privi- 
le es of the highest grade, 
he third class 1s composed of the maiden 
ladies of rank and widows of small fortunes, who, 
in consideration of their families and connex- 
ions, are admitted within the pale of fashion—em- 
ployed as aristocratic ambassadors and ushers of 
ceremony. It is chiefly through their interest 
that the wealthy pretender is first noticed, and 
permitted to advance by gradual steps, like some 
votary approaching a sacred shrine. ‘They form 
her manners, direct her expenses, invite whom 
they please to her parties, solicit the notice of 
their honorable relatives, and if they do not ab- 
solutely charge so much per head for the number 
of lords and ladies of quality whom they persuade 
to notice their protege, they do so in effect,—by 
occasional loans which are never repaid, the ab- 
solute command of their houses, carriages and 
country seats. 

The fourth class are those who, by dint of 
wealth and magnificent entertainments, have 
established a footing for themselves, and can 
just venture to give a party without soliciting 
some friend of the third class to superintend 
either the arrangements or invitations; but in 
doing this, they have much to struggle with. 
Those above them still feel a delight in repress- 
ing their advances and throwing them out in 
their calculations. One wealthy lady, now 
elevated to the peerage, used to issue her carts 
requesting the friends who honored her fetes, o 
which she expended thousands, to name the day 
most convenient to themselves. The majority 
prevailed, and where a difference of opinion es 
isted, great efforts were made to remove it. 4 
morning call was the first movement. Dur 
that, the arrival of Some superb Cashmeres, 0 
foreign lace, was hinted at, and a visit to inspec! 
them proposed. Any article particularly a. 
mired was pressed upon their acceptance, abi 
while. good humor prevailed, it was just hunted 
that Thursday a be so much more convel 
ient, if her dear friend, Lady A——, or tlt 
Countess of H——, did not object. 

A late royal Duke, who used to visit the lad), 
was the most expensive guest she ever receivel 

One great error with this last grade of fashio!. 
is, that they fancy themselves established tw 
soon, and venture to give an independent part): 
Could they sometimes hear the bitter sarcastl 
the severe ridicule, which from their fashionable 
friends, they undergo, while, perhaps, the) 
imagine their elegance to be the admiration 
the circle by which they are surrounded, hov 
quickly would they withdraw their idle, ridict’ 
lous pretentions, and content themselves W! 
the respectability of wealth without assumil) 
the manners and exclusive tone of fashion, 

——<g>——— 

I never knew any man in my life who cov 

not bear another’s misfortunes perfectly like 





news was quickly conveyed to the party at the 
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Written for the Casket. 
Camoens and Fernando. 


Perhaps there is no sensation or feeling more 
deeply fixed in the human heart, more intimate- 
ly imbued with existence itself, than Patrioism, 
or love of country; and at the same time, no char- 
acter more abhorred and despised, than the one 
which is destitute of it. Various have been the 
theories to account for this powerful and endur- 
ing principle. The civilian ascribes it to the 
duty which each man feels bound to perform, in 
aiding, supporting, and cherishing the state or 
if government which protects him, This is too 
st technical and refined an idea, to bé comprehend- 
d ed by the generality; and, indeed, is seldom 
“a thought of by them, neither does it appear to be 
correct in fact; for we find the same attachment 


. in the most despotic, as in the most liberal go- 
of vernments; and it frequently burns as warmly in 
b- the breast of him who has been injured or des- 
ioe poiled, as in that of his, who has been honored 
de or exalted—and the cold and abstract sense of 
iy duty, could never inspire that enthusiastic devo- 
ib tion with which the heart is poured out at the 
nl shrine of country: like charity, mercy, and other 

hundred emotions, it must arise from a purer 
caf fountain, and be governed by less interested mo- 

tives. 
i Some metaphysicians, in their attempts to 
“a unveil the things of human action, have placed 
7m its foundation exclusively on prejudice. But can 
‘in this be so? on the contrary, is it not a natural and 
‘th, irresistible feeling ? And must not the man who 
hea isa yew to it, be unacquainted with all the 
tis finer sensibilities of our nature? It is impossi- 
an ble to reflect on the scenes, with which our re- 
ards collections of youthful happiness are inseparably 
ag associated, without the most decided partiality ; 
dar it is impossible to think of the place which con- 
oritt tams the graves of our fathers, and of the com- 
ea anions of our early days, without feelings of the 
as leepest interest and a predilection for our na- 
ring tive country, always arises in every well regu- 
8, Of lated mind, from a recollection of the social, 
spec! civil, and religious ties, which have so intimate- 


ly connected our hearts with the country and 
community, in which we have been brought up. 
Such feelings as these, are not prejudices, for 
they arise out of natural and unavoidable asso- 
ciations; and there is a defect in the heart of 
every man whois a stranger to them. 

Without being detained longer by our exami- 
nation of other speculations, which have been 
adopted on this interesting subject, perhaps, we 
shall not glide deep into error, or wander far from 
truth, when we attribute the vivifying principle, 
the sustaining power of patriotism, to the mighty 
and controlling influence of memory and imagi- 
nation. 

_ Life, when new, was to all of us, a season of 
joy and delight; our increasing vigour of body re- 
moved us from every want, and every anxiety ; 
hope supplied the place of reality; even our suf- 
ferings were blended with emotions so lively and 
so elastic, with a sensibility so active, with an 
imagination so fertile, that the remembrance of 
it is cherished to the latest period of existence, 
with povenes fondness. Even its illusions, its 
troubles and its defects, memory dwells upon 
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with melancholy satisfaction, and arrays them 
in colours of the most interestingand fascinating 
kind. Ina more advanced age, we like to cher- 
ish the belief, however illusory, that there was 
something of reality in the scenes, and the senti- 
ments, of which, though long passed, we retain 
so livelya remembrance. These dreams of age 
—this love of the days that are past—these sen- 
timents—these cherished remembrances—are 
all associated, and intimately connected with the 
place in which they are supposed to have been 
enjoyed; our sympathies connect the place with 
the country, or government under which they 
were experienced, and we grasp with the strong 
hands of attachment, all that extent which we 
imagine included under, and subject to the same 
benign emotion; no matter how barren, or how 
uninviting in other respects that Jand may be, it 
still maintains, with us, a preference over that of 
all others; and when driven, or forced a wander- 
ing exile from its borders, the most ardent wish 
is to return, at some future day, to the place we 
have left, and revel on the hoarded treasures of 
memory and imagination. 

Thus, an invisible chain, forged by the hand of 
nature, connects the heart of man with the soil 
on which he first drew his breath. The very 
turf on which he treads, is hallowed in a patri- 
ot’s eye; and the remembrance of early attach- 
ments becomes a powerful check upon every 
emotion that tends to weaken, or dissolve the se- 
cret tie. In exile, the patriot presents a noble 
spectacle; he may sigh for some change of affairs, 
which will permit him to return to his country, 
but he would consider it sacrilege tolift his hand 
against the land of his birth. 

In early youth, theheart of every man is a poet; 
it creates a scene of imaginary happiness, and 
delusive hopes; it clothes the world in the bright- 
est colours of its own fancy; it refines what is 
coarse; it exalts what is mean; it sees nothing but 
disinterestedness in friendship; it promises eter- 
nal fidelity in love. Even on the distresses of 
its situation, it can throw a certain romantic 
shade of melancholy, that leaves a man sad, but 
does not make him unhappy. As years advance, 
and the storms of life are lowering around us, 
we return with ecstacy, to these fond visions, and 
fairy hopes, sigh over them as realities, and con- 
secrate the spot in which they were indulged. 
The heart throbs with a fearful energy at the 
mere rca, me of its profanation, and the arm is 
instinctively nerved to resistance. 

Of the many examples afforded by ancient and 
modern history, of the ardour and intenseness 
of patriotism—an ardour and intenseness which 
time and calamity fail to subdue—it would be 
presumption in me, and a tax upon the patience 
of your readers to detain them by a relation; the 
names and acts of the Spartan Liovidas, the Ro- 
man Regulus, the British Alfred, anda host of 
our own, are already well known, and familiar to 
most of us, as our household words. But there 
are some examples occuring, in countries where 
they would have been least expected, which go 
forcibly to illustrate the position which has been 
taken. Of these, permit me to offer two, which 
have not been so frequently alluded to,and may, 
therefore, excuse an intrusion, by appear- 
ance of novelty. They both relate to the histo- 
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ry of Portugal—that kingdom, far behind all 
others in intelligence, and acquirements—which 
has dao ag for ages under the iron yoke of an 
unrelenting despotism, and in which the spirit of 
man has been continually bowed down by the 
intolerance of bigotry and superstition. Amidst 
the gloom of this darkness, however, some bright 
flashes have, at intervals, discovered themselves, 
and shone through the cloud of her sepulchral 
destiny. And Portugal deserves the honour of 
having first given the spring to that maratime 
energy, and enterprise, which increase her own 
possessions; and by exciting the ambition and ri- 
valry of a neighbour, prompted the indefatigable 
spirit of Columbus, and led to the discovery of 
America. 
Vasco De Gama, one of her earliest adventur- 
ers, tempted by a daring ambition, and allured 
by the flattery of fame, gave his prow to the tem- 
pest and the storm, and was the first who ever 
unfurled a sail in those immense seas, which led 
him to the Indian shores; bearing tidings of Eu- 
rope, to an unknown world, and adding a golden 
empire to the crown of Portugal. This intrepid 
navigator was happy in havinga faithful historian, 
who recorded his attempt, hazards, and success, 
in strains which will never die; gave immortali- 
ty to the Lasitanian hero, and shed a never fad- 
ing lustre over the glories of his nation. It was 
at this time, when burning with patriotism, ani- 
mated by the inspiration of genius, and trem- 
blingly alive to the honour and reputation of his 
country, that Camoens, the Poet of Portugal, 
arose, and swept a lyre, whose cords will never 
cease to vibrate. To that beloved, but ill-deserv- 
ing, and oe country, he gave his all—his 
talents and his services—the fervour of his muse. 
In the midst of poverty, scorn, disease and 
wretchedness, he never forgot her; and in the 
pangs of dissolution, ‘save my country, Hea- 
ven, was his last!” Camoens, it is said,is the sole 
poet of Portugal, whose celebrity has extended 
beyond the peninsula, and whose name appears 
in the list of those who have conferred honour 
upon Europe. Such is the force of genius, in a 
single individual, that it, in this instance, consti- 
tutes therenown of awhole people. It stands in 
solitary greatness, before the eyes of posterity, 
and a crowd of lesser objects disappear in its su- 
perior light. But it is not as a poet, the favour- 
ed child of genius, that we would now consider 
this illustrious man; it is as an example of patri- 
otism, exclusively, that he is presented. It was 
to exhibit that durable impression which nothing 
can efface—to delineate that fervid glow which 
nothing can extinguish—that melting tenderness 
of love towards country, which even cruelty and 
neglect cannot abate, that he is introduced to our 
notice. In order to effect this, a short sketch of 
his life will become necessary,and may not prove 
entirely uninteresting. 
Luis de Camoens, was descended from a no- 
ble, but by no means a wealthy family; and his 
birth is supposed to have taken place im the year 
1525. He pursued his studies for some years, at 
the University of Coimbra, with great advan- 
tage, and on their completion, removed to the 
city of Lisbon. We are unacquainted with the 
views he at that time entertained, as well as with 
_.pis means of subsistence; but from some unplea- 
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sant circumstances, which transpired, and in 
which, from a false punctilio of honour, the life 
of a powerful rival was put in jeopardy, he re- 
ceived an order to leave Lisbon, and was ban- 
ished to Santarem. Thus curbed and disappoint- 
ed in his pursuits and early affections, he was 
led to the resolution of embracing a military life, 
and he volunteered his services in the Portu- 
guese fleet, then employed against the African 
powers. It was not without a feeling of pride, 
that he thus united the character of a hero and 
a poet; continuing in the intervals of the most 
arduous services, to court the attentions of the 
muse. In an engagement before Centa, in which 
he greatly distinguished himself, he had the mis- 
fortune to Jose his right eye. He then returned 
to Lisbon, in the expectation, that his military 
services might acquire for him, the recompence 
which had been denied him as a poet; but noone 
evinced the least disposition to serve, or be- 
friend him. All his efforts to distinguish himself 
in Jaudable enterprise, and pursuits, were suc- 
cessively thwarted. While his soul was the seat 
of lofty thoughts and patriotism, he felt that he 
was neglected, and contemned by the country 
he loved; and yielding to a feeling of indignation, 
he came to the resolution of leaving it once 
more. The squadron with which he set sail, con- 
sisted of four vessels.—Three of these foundered 
at sea, and that alone, in which Camoens sailed, 
reached the port of Goa, in safety. But he did 
not, as he had flattered himself,obtain employ- 
ment even here; and he found himself compelled 
once more, to offer his services as a volunteer, 
in a company of auxilliaries, sent by the Vice- 
roy of India, to the King of Cochin. Nearly all 
his companions in arms, fell victims during this 
campaign, to the fatal insalubrity of the climate. 
Camoens, however, survived its effects, and 
again returned to Goa, after having contributed 
to the triumph of his country’s ally. Still desti- 
tute of employment and resources, he next join- 
ed an expedition against the Corsairs of the Red 
Sea. Passing the winter in the isle of Ormur, 
he had there full leisure to indulge his poetical 

ursuits, and complete a portion of his works. 
a object around him seemed to assumea 
poetic dress, and the love of his country revived 
with fresh force, while he trod those eastern 
scenes, lately rendered famous by the exploits 
of his countymen. But the abuses of the govern 
ment excited his strongest feelings of indigna- 
tion, as subversive of the interests of the land 
which gave him birth; and instead of any, at- 
tempts to conciliate, he wrote a bitter satire on 
its conduct. His own wrongs, and his own sul: 
ferings had not produced a murmur or a remob- 
strance, but the injuries of his country found 2 
him, a powerful avenger. The blow was dealt 
with herculean strength; end for this the vice- 
roy banished the unfortunate poet to the isle 0 
Macao, on the coast of China; and while there, 
Camoeus made an excursion into the Moluscas. 
His necessities at last compelled him to accept 
the situation of commissary, for the effects 
the deceased persons, (as it was called) at Me 
cao. He remained there five years, and em 
ployed his leisure in completing that great epI 
work, which was solely devoted to the country 
he adored, and was destined to hand down bis 
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ewn name to posterity. There is still to be seen 
on the most elevated point of the isthmus, which 
unites the town of Macao with the Chinese con- 
tinent, a sort of natural gallery, formed out of 
the rocks, apparently almost suspended in the 
air, and commanding a magnificent prospect 
over both seas; and the lofty chain of mountains 
which rise above their shores. Here, he is said 
to have invoked the genius of epic muse, and 
tradition has conferred on this retreat, the name 
of “ The Grotto of Camoens.” 

Soon afterwards, the new viceroy gave him 
permission to return to Goa; but he was ship- 
wrecked in his passage, at the mouth of the river 
Gambia. Hesaved himself by clinging toa plank; 
and of all his little property, succeeded only in 
saving his poem of the Lusiad, deluged with the 
waves, as he bore it in his hand tothe shore. A 
short time after his return to Goa, he was ac- 
cused of malversation in the office he had exer- 
cised at Macao; and though he successfully re- 
pelled these unjust suspicions, he was neverthe- 
less, suffered to linger in prison. The claims of 
his creditors detained him still in confinement, 
and it was only by the generous intervention of 
some sympathizing friends, that he was enabled 
to discharge his debts, to recover his liberty, 
and take his passage to his own country. Inthe 
year 1569, he arrived at Lisbon, after an ab- 
sence of sixteen years, and without having re- 
alized any fortune, in a part of the world, where 
so many of his countrymen had amassed immense 
treasures. 

At the moment when Camoens set foot on his 
native shore, a dreadful plague was prosecuting 
its ravages in the kingdom of Portugal. In the 
midst of universal sorrow and alarm, no atten- 
tion was bestowed on him; and no one evinced 
the least curiosity respecting the poet and his 
Lusiad, the sole remaining property and hope of 
the unfortunate Camoens. The King was yet a 
minor, and completely under the authority of the 
Priests, who betrayed him, not many years af- 
terwards, into a fatal expedition to the coast of 
Africa. He consented, however, to permit Ca- 
moens to dedicate his poem to him, although the 
only return he made, was a wretched pension of 
less than five pounds per annum. Camoens was 
how subjected to the most distressing embar- 
rassments ; not unfrequently, he was in actual 
want of bread; for which he was in part, indebted 
toa black servant, who had accompanied him 
from the Indies, and who was in the habit of so- 
liciting charity at nights, in the open streets, to 
obtain a precarious subsistence for his master ; 
aman who was destined to confer celebrity on 
his country. Yet more aggravated evils were 
in store for the wretched Camoens. Sebastian 
had enrolled the whole chivalry of Portugal in 
his fatal expedition against Morocco; he there 
perished in a disastrous battle, and with him ex- 
pired the royal house of Portugal: as the only 
remaining branch on which the crown devolved, 
died after a reign of two years, having had the 
mortification of seeing all Europe, while he was 
yet alive, contending for the succession of his 
kingdom. The glory of the Portugal nation was 
suddenly eclipsed; her independence did not 
long survive, and the future seemed pregnant 
only with calamity and disgrace. It was now, 
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that Camoens, who had so nobly supported his 
own misfortunes, was bowed down by the cala- 
mities of hiscountry. He was seized with a vio- 
lent fever in consequence of his many aggravat- 
ed sufferings. He observed in one of his letters, 
a short time before his death, ‘“* who could have 
believed, that on so small a theatre, as this 
wretched couch, fortune would delight in exhi- 
biting so many calamities? and if these were not 
sufficient, I seem to take part with them against 
myself, for to pretend to resist such overwhelm- 
ing misery,seems to mea kind of impertinence.”’ 
At length a relenting providence severed the 
chord of existence, and his exhausted, and har- 
rassed frame sought the refuge of the grave. 
The warm heart resolved itself into cold clay, 
and the emancipated spirit departed on the wings 
of the morning. The last days of his life were 

assed in the company of some Monks; and it 
is ascertained that he died in a public hospital, 
in the year 1579. 

Thus, in his 54th year, perished Luis de Ca- 
moens, the brightest star in the canopy of Por- 
tugal—a martyr, not so much from personal suf- 
fering and misfortune, as of a withering attach- 
ment to the land of his nativity. Though in every 
respect unfortunate, and though misery had 
marked him for her own, from the cradle to the 
grave, yet he braved his own fate with a spirit 
of rebel daring, and only sunk beneath that blow 
which prostrated the hberties, and crushed the 
independence of his country. And yet to the 
cold and calculating eye of reason and philoso- 
phy, no inducement can be assigned for this ex- 
cessive sensibility towards the fortunes and the 
fate of a degraded country. From her he had 
received no favours, to excite the effervescence 
of either gratitude, or affection; on the contrary, 
she had dealt out to him the bitter and unalloyed 
cup of suffering; she had neither belted him with 
her honours, nor poured upon him, from the 
abundance of her affluence—far from it,she had 
steeped him to the lips in poverty,and consigned 
him languishing and dying, to the cot of her 
lazar house; and the hand that sustained and 
cherished him, was that of a slave, from the far 
distant confines of India. Camoens, indeed, 
was rich in the virtues of his heart, and in the 
sublimity of his genius, but these she degraded, 
scorned, and trampled upon; he is almost the 
only one of her children, that conferred upon her 
dignity, fame, and reputation; and yet it was 
with difficulty a burial for his unhonoured corpse 
was obtained within the precincts of her sanc- 
tuary; and no stone pleaded to remembrance, 
for him to whom Greece or Rome, would have 
erected their columns, and heaped their monu- 
ments. And yet this persecuted offspring, of a 
cold, cruel, and ungrateful country, could thus. 
in the midst of his distresses, refer tg the land of 
his nativity :-— 

“ This, this, O! mighty King, the sacred earth, 
This, the lov’d parent-soi] that gave me birth; 

And oh, would bounteous heaven my prayer regard, 
And fair success my perilous toils reward ; 

May that dear land my latest breath receive, 

And give my weary bones a peaceful grave.” 

Nature, mysterious power! itis thy hand alone 
which implanted in early life, this strong devo- 
tion, which cherished and supported it through 
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growing years, and in a riper age, made perma- 
nent and durable, this fervency of a fond and 
young imagination. 

The great work which he left behind him, for 
the admiration of posterity, is wholly national; 
recording in enthusiastic strains, the discoveries 
of Gama, and celebrating the virtues and the 
valour of his companions. It rescues from ob- 
livion, each deed, act, or trait of character which 
redounded to the credit, or glory of Portugal, and 
is devoted to plucking the drowning honours of 
his country, from the immeasurable depths of in- 
famy and dishonour. There is in truth, no other 
leading subject than his country, and every part 
is immediately connected with her glory. 

The next instance to which I referred, forms 
in many respects a singular contrast to that of 
Camoens; there is, however, as common to them 
both, the same devoted attachment to country, 
and both retained the same principle as the rul- 
ing passion of their lives. They both equally 
sustained an oppressive load of calamity, though 
the one suffered from his unnatural country, 
the other from the hands of strangers and ene- 
mies. 

Born to honour, and to affluence—treading 
unforbidden within the circle of a throne—the 
brother of a King, and the prop and stay of his 
royal dignity; Fernando resigned all these, and 
voluntarily descended from his lofty station to 
want and misery, and expired the scourged, 
manacled, and degraded slave of a barbarian 
master. His country, as he imagined, demand- 
ed the sacrifice, and he presented himself the 
willing victim. His conduct and fate were 
similar to that of the Roman hero, and he is fre- 
eae to as the Regulus of Portugal. 

The Portuguese, after having driven the Moors 
from the whole western coast of the Peninsula, 
passed over into Africa, to pursue still further, 
the enemies of their faith. ‘They undertook the 
conquest of the kingdoms of Fer and Morocco. 
ft was the same ardour that led them to seek a 
new passage to the Indies, and to plant the 
standard of Portugal on the coast of Guinea, in 
the kingdon of Congo, at Diu, at Mozambique, 
at Goa, and at Macoa. John the Ist, had alrea- 
dy conquered Cento. At his death he left sever- 
al sons, all of whom were eager to distinguish 
themselves against their ancient enemy. Ed- 
ward, who succeeded his father John, sent his 
two brothers, with a fleet, to attempt the con- 
quest of Tangiers. One of these brothers, was 
Fernando, the most valiant, and the most accom- 
plished of the Princes; the other was Harry, who 
was afterwards celebrated for his assiduous ef- 
forts to discover the passage to the Indies. 

Muley, an Admiral of Fez, while on his return 
from a cruize, perceived the approach of the 
hostile squadron, and announced to the King the 
contemplated attack upon Tangiers; he receiy- 
ed orders to oppose the landing, with the caval- 
ry of the coast. The landing, however, was ef- 
fected, and fourteen thousand soldiers, under the 
command of the two friends prepared for the 
assault. While in this situation, they were un- 
expectedly attacked by the admiral, but an easy 
victory was obtained over this suddenly assem- 
bled body of cavalry, and Muley himself, fell 
captive into the hands of Fernando, who, not less 





generous than brave, restored him to his liberty, 
without a ransom. 

In the mean while, the Kings of Fez, and Mo- 
rocco, had assembled their armies, and advanc- 
ed with an overwhelming force. Retreat had 
become impossible to the Portuguese, and their 
only resource was to die like brave men, and un- 
daunted soldiers. But even this hope was frus- 
trated. as the Moors, after a bloody combat ob- 
tained the victory; and Fernando, after having 
fought valiantly, surrendered to the King of Fez. 
His brother Henry, was also obliged to deliver 
himself up, with the flower of the Portuguese 
army. The Moorish King made, at first, a gen- 
erous use of his victory, and treated the Prince 
with that regard and courtesy, which is due to 
an equal, when he is no longer anenemy. He 
declared, however, that the only ransom which 
could procure him his liberty, was the restitu- 
tion of Centa; and Henry was sent back to Por- 
tugal, to procure, by this means, the restoration 
of his brother. At Centa, Fernando had spent 
his younger years, and it was endeared to him by 
the tenderest associations. 

On the arrival of Henry at Portugal, he found 
that the King, his brother, had died but a short 
time previous; but who, in expiring, had given 
orders to restore Centa to the King of Fez, for 
the redemption of the captives; and Alonzo, the 
fifth of that name, who had succeeded to the 
throne; commissioned Henry back to Africa, 
to make the exchange, and restore Centa to its 
former savage master. But all these endeavours 
were repelled, and frustrated by the noble con- 
stancy of the princely captive. He disdained 
the idea, that his country should be bereft of so 
fair a possession, merely to procure his enlarge- 
ment; or that the inhabitants should feel the ven- 

eance, and be subject to the despotism of the 

loorish tyrant, to unmanacle the limbs of a so- 
litary individual. He, therefore, indignantly re- 
jected the proposal; cast his rank, his honours, 
and his dignities to the ground; and finally de- 
termined, that his love for God, his country, and 
his religion, should outlive, and triumph over the 
powers of fortune and of fate. 

His destiny was a cruel and severe one; the 
former blandishments of the conqueror, were 
now converted to vindictive rage, and Fernando 
was doomed to feel all that the ingenuity of ma- 
lice could invent, and the unsatisfying nature 
of revenge could inflict. His princely robes 
were quickly succeeded by the garb of the slave 
—the ‘Secures of the table, gave place to the 
blackest bread—the foulest water was his drink 
—galling chains clanked on his neck and limbs; 
a cold and uncushioned cell was his repose ; and 
he was daily driven to the most vile and abject 
labour, by the scourgeof the task-master. Here 
the native Portugal stands, in noble competition 
with the classic Regulus; and his subsequent 
sufferings, both in torture and point of duration, 
far exceed those of the Roman hero. But it 
would be painful to pursue this subject further; 
suffice it to say, that as years rolled on, his 
agonies were increased, whilst his constancy 
and resolution remained unshaken. It seem 
a struggle between him and his tormentor, who 
could inflict, and who could endure the most, 
and still remain firm in their determination. No 
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relief could be obtained from, and no ransom 
would be accepted by the one, unless Centa was 
restored ; the other was equally resolved, that no 
pain inflicted, should wring a consent, that his 
countrv make the sacrifice. At length worn out 
by constant suffering—corroded to the bone by 
chains and laceration—and his very blood baked 
in his veins, by the influence of an African sun; 
the helpless victim, still firm in his integrity, 
bowed himself to the grave, and his released 
spirit escaped from savage cruelty, and tyrannic 
power. 

It may be proper, here to remark, that the 
land for which he thus gallantly perished, has 
never, from that time to this, been subject to its 
former owners. Though the Moors have fre- 
quently laid seige to it, and harrassed it by nu- 
merous blockades, yet Centa has resisted all 
their endeavours, and foiled all their designs. 
It seems as if the spirit of the martyr hovered 
over it, and protected the spot, for which he bar- 
tered his happiness, and resigned his being. 

A. E. T. 
—_—————— 


CHURCH MUSIC.--By Mrse Hemans 


“All the train 
Sung hallelujahs, as the sound of seas.”— Milton. 





Again! oh sound those anthem notes again! 
Thro’ the arch’d roof in triumph to the sky! 

Bid the old tombs give echoes to the strain, 
The banners tremble, as with victory! 


Sing them once more! they waft my soul away, 
High where no shadow of the past is thrown, 

No earthly passion, thro’ the exulting lay, 
Breathes mournfully one haunting under-tone. 


All is of Heaven!—yet wherefore to mine eye, 
Gush the quick tears unbidden from their source, 

E’en while the waves of that strong harmony 
Sweep with my spirit on their sounding course. 


Wherefore must rapture its full tide reveal, 
Thus by the signs betokening sorrows power? 
—QOh! is it not, that humbly we may feel 
Our nature’s limits in its proudest hour. 
——— 
Advice to young Men, and (tncidentally) to young Women, 
in the higher and middle ranks of life. By William Cobbett. 


From a work recently published under this title at New 
York, we give an extract, both amusing in itself and cha- 
racteristic of the style and manner of its author. The 
Long Island Patriot very appropriately, in giving insertion 
to the anecdote of Mr. Cob tt’s first love, warns its fair 
readers that more important consequences sometimes at- 
tend even the scrubbing of a wash tub, than many people 
are apt to imagine. : 

“ When I first saw my wife, she was thirteen years old, 
and I was within about a month of twenty-one. She was 
the daughter of a serjeant of artillery, and I was the ser- 
jeant-major of a régiment of foot, both stationed in forts 
near the city of St. Johns, in the province of New Bruns- 
wick. [sat in the room with her, for about an hour, in com- 
pany with others, and [ made up my mind that she was the 
Very girl forme. That I thought her beautiful is certain, 
for that I had always said should be an indispensable quali- 

cation ; but I saw in her what I deemed marks of that so- 
briety of conduct of which I have said so much, and which 
has .been by far the greatest blessing of my life. It was 


= now dead of winter, and of course, the snow several feet 


deep on the ground, and the weather piercing cold. It was 





my habit, when I had done my morning’s writing, to go out 
at break of day to take a walk on a hill at the foot of which 
our barracks lay. In about three mornings after I had first 
seen her, I had by an invitation to breakfast with me, got 
up two young men to join me in my walk; and our road 
lay by the house of her father and mother. It was hardly 
light, but she was out on the snow, scrubbing out a washing 
tub. “ That’s the girl for me,” said |, when we had got out 
of her hearing. One of these young men came to England 
soon afterwards; and he, who keeps an inn in Yorkshire, 
came over to Preston, at the time of the election, to verify 
whether I was the same man. When he found | was, he 
appeared surprised ; but what was his surprise when I told 
him, that those tall young men, whom he saw around me, 
were the sons of that pretty little girl that he and I saw 
scrubbing out the washing tub on the snow in New Bruns- 
wick in the morning. 

From the day that I first spoke to her. I never had 4 
thought of her ever being the wife of another man, more 
than I had of her being transformed into a chest of drawers; 
and I formed my resolution at once, to marry her as soon 
as we could get permission, and to get out of the army as 
soon asI could. So that this matter, was at once, settled. 
as firmly as if written in the book of fate. At the end of 
about six months, my regiment. and I along with it, were 
removed to Fredericktown, a distance of a hundred miles 
up the river St. John; and, which was worse, the artillery 
was expected to go off to England a year or two before our 
regiment! ‘Ihe artillery went, and she along with them; 
and now it was that I acted a part becoming a real and sen- 
sible lover. I was aware, that when she got to that gay 
place, Woolwich, the house of her father and mother, ne- 
cessarily visited by numerous persons not the most select, 
might become unpleasant to her, and I did not like, be- 
sides, that she should continue to work hard. I had saved 
a hundred and fifty guineas, the earnings of my early hours, 
in writing for the paymaster, the quarter-master, and 
others, in addition to the savings of my own pay. I sent her 
all my money before she sailed; and wrote to her to beg of 
her, if she found her home uncomfortable, to hire a lodg- 
ing with respectable people; and at any rate, not to spare 
the money by any means; but to buy herself good clothes, 
and to live without hard work, until I arrived in England; 
and I, in order to induce her to lay out the money, told her 
that I should get plenty more before I came home. 

As the malignity of the devil would have it, we were 
kept abroad two years longer than our time. Mr. Pitt 

England not being so tame then as she is now) having 

nocked up a dust with Spain about Nootka Sound. Oh, 
how I cursed Nootka Sound, and poor Pitt, too, I am 
afraid. At the end of four years, however, home | came; 
landed at Portsmouth, got my discharge from the army by 
the great kindness of poor lord Edward Fitzgerald, who 
was then Major of my regiment. I found my little girl 
servant of all work, (and hard work it was) at five pounds 
a year, in the house of Captain Brisac, and, with hardly 
saying a word about the matter, she put into my hands the 
whole of my hundred and fifty guineas unbroken ! 

Need I tell the reader what my feelings were? Need I 
tell kind-hearted English parents what this anecdote must 
have produced on the minds of our children? Need J at- 
tempt to describe what effect this example ought to have 
on every young woman who shall do me the honor to read 
this book? Admiration of her conduct, and self-gratula- 
tion on this indubitable Fm ped of the soundness of my own 
judgment, were now added to my love of' her beautiful per- 


son. 

Now, I do not say that there are not many young women 
of this country, who would, under similar circumstances, 
have acted as my wife did in this case ;—on the contrary , I 
hope, and do sincerely believe. that there are. But when 
her age is considered, when we reflect that she was living 
in a place crowded, literally crowded, with gaily dressed, 
and handsome youn men, many of them really richemand 
in higher rank than I was, and scores of them ready toOffer 
her their hands; when we reflect that she was living 
amongst young women who put upon their backs every 
shilling they could come at; when we see her keeping the 
bag of gold untouched, and working hard to provide herself 
with but mere necessary apparal, and doing this whilst she 
was passing from fourteen to eighteen years of age; when 
we view the whole of these circumstances, we must say 
that here is an example, which, while it reflects honor on 
her sex, ought to have weight with every young woman 
whose eyes or ears this relation shall reach.” 
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Wrttten for the Casket. 
CHAPTER ON PHILOSOPHY. 


How wonderful is man; 
How wonderful creation, and the God 
That framed it, and made all subservient to 
The purposes of man. For him the change 
Of seasons is ordain'’d—tfor him the earth 
Teems with its creatures, fruits, and early flowers. 
How wonderful is man! Wonderful, not only 
in his rise and ruin, but in his formation, his 
disposition, his destiny, and every thing that.is 
connected with him. How wonderful that he 
should be composed of two of the most dissimilar 
natures in the universe, spirit and matter: the 
one susceptible of that sublime power of think- 
ing and reasoning, while the other is inanimate 
in every sense, unconnected with mind. Dr. 
Priestly, like many disciples of the Kantian phi- 
losopby, believed, or taught, the doctrine of ma- 
teriality, which is, that the mind or soul is not 
immaterial, but depends entirely for its existence 
on the motions of the fibres of the brain; in other 
words, that mind is only thought, and thought 
the motion of the brain. In fainting, sudden con- 
cussions of the brain, and in apparent death 
from drowning, the mind appears quiescent, and 
seems to favor the hypothesis of the materialist. 
But if this doctrine be true, why should the 
“soul shrink back upon herself and startle at de- 
struction?” Why should there bea dread of 
falling into naught? Does not the soul know 
what she is? If she is material, she need not 
fear annihilation, because matter may assume 
another form, and the man in the nineteenth 
century may in the twentieth exist in some tow- 
ering oak, or blush in some beautiful flower.— 
The materials of nature are few. Carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen, are the principal. Bodies 
may be very different,and yet may be composed 
of the same materials. Who would believe at 
the first view that the diamond, raw cotton, and 
charcoal, were not formed of different agents. 
And yet they are all the same; all composed of 
carbon, with this difference only, that the dia- 
mond is pure carbon in a chrystalized state, and 
the others are not quite pure. Hence we see 
that the doctrine of the ancient philosophers,— 
a and others,—may be partly true. 
They believed in the transmigration of souls, and 
would not kill a frog lest they should incommode 
one of their grandsires whose spirit at death had 
passed into the frog. Pythagoras, we are told, 
dwindled away after soliciting long life of the 
gods, till people could see through him; where- 
upon, being tired of life, he again petitioned to 
be changed, which was accordingly granted.— 
He has ever since been seen hopping about in 
the fields in the form of the grasshopper. 
The very formation of man is a mystery—I 
mean in the garden of Eden. We are infurmed 
that he was made perfect, neither subject to de- 
cay#nor death. Did he eat? There was no waste 
of flésh, and could have been no evacuations.— 
Did he sleep? There was no necessity where 
therewwas no decay. Eating and sleeping are 


wise ‘provisions in nature, to supply the waste of 
flesh amd strength. It is supposed by some phy- 
sicians that the whole body of a man is in seven, 


some say in three years, entirely carried away 
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the man is a new man in every respect. How 
strange that he should still retain the necessa 
identity, that every feature should still have the 
same favor, and even the scar of a wound re- 
main. I cannot but remark the similarity be- 
tween this process, and that called petrifaction. 
It was long erroneously supposed, that wood, 
particularly hickory, when placed in running 
water would turn to stone. The wood serves 
only as the matrix for the stony matter floating 
in an impalpable state in the water. These par- 
ticles of stone gradually float into the pores of 
the wood, and as every pert of wood decays, 
its place is imperceptibly filled with an equal 
bulk of stone, until every part is decayed, and 
occupied with quite a different substance. Just 
as the scar remains upon the flesh, so do the 
marks of the axe remain on the wood when pe- 
trified, and also the color of the bark and heart. 
But to return from thedigression. Adam in be- 
ing perfect, could have required none of those 
agents which are now necessary to life. His 
fall seems to have been necessary, as otherwise 
the world would not have been filled with his 
posterity. 

The term of man’s life, in the early ages, was 
much longer than it has been since—and it 
seems to be shortening every century. In this 
the wisdom of God is displayed. In the early 
ages long life was necessary, as the vast globe 
was to be peopled at first by two persons, which 
would scarcely have been accomplished yet, 
had the term of life been the same as at present. 
When there was but one man, Adam, to people 
the globe, the term of life extended to nearly a 
thousand years; but after the deluge, when there 
were three men to accomplish it, the term was 
decreased to five or six hundred. At the present 
day,a century is considered a very protracted 
existence, though a few are known to exceed 
even that. The most celebrated examples of 
modern longevity are those of Henry Jenkins 
and Thomas Parr, the first 162 years of age, and 
the last 152 years and some months. At one hun- 
dred and twenty years of age Parr marrieda 
widow, and at one hundred and thirty he could 
do any kind of husbandry work. His sight and 
memory failed him afterwards, though he re- 
tained his hearing unto death. Beyond a hun- 
dred years he lived on coarse fare, but on being 
taken to London by the Earl of Arundel, be soon 
fell a victim to luxurious living. Henry Jet- 
kins died in 1670. He could remember the bat- 
tle of Flodden Field, 1513, being then, as he 
said, twelve years old,—which would make him 
one hundred and sixty-nine years old when he 
died. He was a fisherman in early life, and 
compelled to beg in his old age. 

It has long been a dispute among the learned, 
whether a warm or cold climate conduces mot 
to long life. It has been given up by many, and 
believed by most persons at present, that long 
life belongs to cold climes exclusively. This }§ 
anerror. Many persons live to 150 in Russia, 
which is brought as an example; but it must be 
remembered that the greater number of persops 
who live beyond a century in Russia is found 
the southern part of that country. That warm 
climates should be more conducive to long life 





by the different outlets of the system, and that 


than cold, is perfectly natural, because they are 
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not subject to sudden change, which is so fatal 
to life. As a proof of this position, I will give 
the following testimony. In Sumatra, Java, and 
other East India isles, life is often extended to 


140 years; and it is common. The ordinary 
jJength of life in the Molucca islands is 130 years. 
In Boa many are said to live 160 years; and 
in Jucatan and Florida, to a still greater age.— 
Many have been known to live 150 years in the 
Caribbec islands. Mountainous countries are 
also said to promote longevity. There is a greater 
diversity in the length of man’s life, than in that 
of any other silat Men live sometimes three 
ordinary lives, but it is seldom that a dog or 
horse ever exceeds by five years the time allot- 


There is alsoa great diversity in the stature 
of man, and it has been disputed whether or not 
man has decreased from ancient timés in size as 
well as length of lifee Some have proven that 
the ordinary size of man at present has charac- 
terised him in all ages. The marble coffins in 
the Pyramids of Egypt are said to be only large 
enough to hold a common sized man. Mummies 
are also of the common size. Augustus Ceesar, 
history informs us, was five feet seven inches 
high, and Queen Elizabeth was two inches taller. 
Giants have, however, existed in all ages. His- 
tory informs us that the porter of King James 
the first, was seven feet seven inches high. I re- 
member myself to have seen a skeleton of a 
Frenchman which was seven feet high, and the 
scull was not larger than a bell-flower apple.— 
Becanus informs us of a woman ten feet high, 
and 1 think, if my memory is right, that Theve- 
not says something of an American eleven feet 
high. Pliny mentions several who were ten feet 
in height. Many skeletons of the ancients have 
been dug up which measured from eight to ele- 
ven feet long, and gold rings found two or three 
inches in diameter. Goliah, according to scrip- 
ture, was six cubits one span high, or nine feet 
nine inches. The os frontis, or forehead bone, 
ofa giant who was twelve feet in height when 
living, is said to be in the Medical Museum of 
Leyden. 5 

Nature appears to dealin extremes. As she 
has produced her giants, so she has also made 
her tiny men called dwarfs. Every body has 
heard of Master Smith and of Master and Miss 
Clark. The King of Poland is said to have had 
a remarkable dwarf in his palace, who at his 
birth weighed not quite a pound. He was car- 
ned on a plate to the baptismal font, and had an 
ordinary wooden shoe for his cradle. When six 
or seven years old the King called him Bebe, 
and he was then one foot and a quarter high, 
and weighed thirteen pounds. His appearance 
was comely, but his mental faculties were defi- 
Client. At sixteen, he was two feet five inches in 
height, and at twenty-one years of age he ap- 
peared decrepid. He died in his twenty-third 
year, of old age. His passions were violent— 
which seems always in proportion inverse to the 
diminution in size. Small men ever have the 
most violent passions; and it is a wise provision, 
for, if large men were violent, woe be unto the 
Small ones. Avarice seems to be a ruling pas- 
sion among dwarfs, as well as anger. Doctor 
Rush mentions an instance where the gentleman 
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would grasp more, even when what he had was 
falling from his hands. 

How singular is the nature of the skin which 
covers the human body. It grows precisely as 
the bark does which covers trees. How strange 
is the diversity of color in the skin of inhabitants 
of different countries. Climate cannot produce 
the variety. Anegro is a negro, born in Africa 
or America, whether at the equator or the poles. 
The negro has, however, one skin more than the 
white man. It lies between the cuticle and the 
true skin. All negroes are born white, but the 
air soon changes this extra skin to black, and it 
shines through the cuticle like a wafer through 
a piece of glass. More strange than all, some 
negroes have been known to turn white, and 
Dr. Rush mentions a black woman in Philadel- 
phia, whose body had partly undergone this 
change. I afterwards saw the same woman in 
Philadelphia, and her face presented a singular 
spectacle. One side of her nose had changed to 
a whitish sallow color, and there were several 
other spots upon her face. The change was said 
to be more striking upon her body. A black boy 
is said to have been born in Virginia, whose co- 
lor began early in life to change, and progressed 
until he was covered with large spots where the 
skin had,pecome as fair as that o “7 lady. His 
arms remained perfectly black. There was 
once an instance in Maryland, of anegro woman 
who belonged to Col. Barnes, whose skin be 
to change and became so fair that the ramifica- 
tions of the blood vessels were distinctly visible. 
Her thick lips became fair, and the blood rushed 
to her lily cheek whenever she,was ashamed. An 
instance once came within my knowledge where 
a white man had begun to undergo a change in 
color, turning so black or dark that he did not 
like to be seen, and his friends knew not what 
to think of him. Whocan explain these won- 
derful phenomena? Whocan fathom the deep 
mysteries of God’s providence. 

There is one more singular phenomenon which 
takes place in the human body, which I shall 
mention. It is spontaneous combustion, one of 
the most astonishing processes that nature has 
invented. Many cases are recorded of persons 
who have taken fire inwardly and burnt to ashes, 
in spite of all the means used to arrest it. Bar- 
tholine mentions several instances of spontaneous 
combustion in the human body. This author 1 
borrowed from a wg | in Philadelphia, and 
read twelve years ago. If 1 remember right he 
mentions one instance of a man who drank a 
Fanaa of liquor, soon after which a flame issued 

rom his mouth and hedied. This phenomenon 
is generally ascribed to excessive drinking; but 
there is a case recorded of Cornelia Bandi, an 
old and respectable lady who lived in Romagna, 
who retired to bed and was found in the morning 
burnt to ashes, all but her face, skull, and_per- 
haps her legs. Borelli ascribes the phenomenon 
to the drinking of spirituous liquors. Many such 
instances might be addueed, but another shall 
suffice. A laboring man in England who was 
dissipated in drinking, found to his astonishment 
on returning home from labour, that flames were 
issuing, from several parts of his body. This 
continued notwithstanding every atiempt to ex- 
tinguish it, until he was hterally burnt to ashes. 
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The only instance of spontaneous combustion I 
have ever witnessed was a greasy umbrella which 
had in the evening been hung up wet in a warm 
room. The next morning the umbrella was 
black instead of green, and on being touched 
the ashes fell off and left nothing but the frame. 
It had burnt without firing any thing else. 

But to descend to particulars. “The human 
brain has always been considered the noblest 
part,as all have agreed in making it the seat of 
sensation and perception. ‘This seems to be con- 
firmed, because all the senses but one are 
placed near the brain. The sense of feeling is 
wisely distributed over the whole frame. It is 
sup that millions of fibres move in the brain 
in the course of an ordinary conversation. Ma- 
ny metaphysicians have laid down the law that 
much brain contains much mind, which obser- 
vation seems to confirm. Lord Byron we are 
told had one-third more brains than common 
men, and we find that other animals remarkable 
for sagacity, have a larger brain in comparison 
to their size. The fox and the monkey have 
more brains than any other animals, excepting 
man, in comparison to their size. The brain of 
the monkey is very like that of the human por | 
in shape and other respects. The goose whic 
has become proverbial for ignora has the 
least quantity of brains of all animals of thesame 
family, making a comparison with respect to 
size. How wisely is the eye and the ear situated. 
The picture of an object being painted on the 
bottom of the eye, the brain being immediately 
behind has every opportunity to contemplate the 
pictures which are presented. My limits in this 
essay will not permit me to enter minutely into 
all the wonders of vision and the theories of color; 
therefore my observations must be casual and 
confined to general properties. 

There is a singular phenomenon concernin 
the hair which has never been accounted for. 
single hair is known to contain wrapped up in it 
several others, and in its growth resembles the 
vegetable. It grows after death. I have read of 
two or three bodies which have been dug up and 
found to be covered with long hair; so long that 
it had protruded through the clefts in the coffin. 
But the phenomenon which I mentioned is that 
of the hair turning white and grey suddenly.— 
Fear and grief are said to be the causes. There is 
a case recorded of a noblemen in Germany, who 
was condemned to die. On the morning appoint- 
ted for the execution, the jailor entered and did 
not know the prisoner, his hair the previous 
night having turned grey, caused by the exces- 
sive fear of death. e emperor being informed 
of the circumstance, said he had suffered enough 
and pardoned him. General Marion, it is said, 
on suddenly being surrounded by the enemy ina 
lonely place, experienced from fear or alarm the 
8 instantaneous phenomenon. Grief is also 
said to have suddenly whitened the whiskers of 
Henry the fifth of France,'when he was told that 
Henry the fourth had ordered all the Hugenots 
to go to mass or leave the kingdom. 

There are some very singular phenomena at- 
tending the human speech and voice. Some per- 
sons born dumb and some who have been dumb 
fur years, have suddenly recovered the use of 
speech. Ancient history informs us that Croesus 





had a son who had beendumb from birth. See- 
ing a soldier one day rush upon his father in bat- 
tle, he suddenly felt the power to speak, and 
cried, ‘soldier spare the king.” | think Mr. 
Wesley mentions aman named Axford who was 
first incommoded with a hoarseness which ina 
short time terminated in the loss of speech en- 
tirely, not being able to utter a syllable. The 
cold passed away, but the privation continued. 
He remained dumb for four or five years, when 
being thrown by his horse he was taken up in- 
sensible and carried to a neighboring house. In 
his slumber he dreamed that he was falling into 
a large chaldron of boiling fluid, and that he was 
calling for help, which he actually did, and con- 
tinued to have the youn of speech afterwards. 
When resided in Philadelphia I knew a gentle- 
man whose voice was finer than that of the most 
delicate female. A particular friend who visits 
this village has informed me that the same gen- 
tleman applied to some person who gave him 
certain directions by which his voice suddenly 
became coarse and manly, and that he was as- 
tonished to find that he could not alter it after- 
wards to its fine and feminine softness. This is 
undoubtedly the fact, as my informant is a man 
of unimpeachable veracity and cultivated mind. 
Truly the Deity has wonderfully and fearfully 
formed man. How wise are ail the provisions 
of God concerning man. The whole chain of 
creation is connected by links, and if one is dis- 
severed the whole must fall. The vegetable and 
animal kingdoms are connected and dependant 
upon each other. Man breathes the oxygen 
which vegetables throw out, and vegetables 
breathe or absorb the carbon which man throws 
out. Hence the pleasure we feelin a flower 
garden, independently of sight. Man is the key- 
stone of creation; every thing is fitted to him. 
He is accommodated with the horse in tempe- 
rate and level countries, where speed is required. 
In the desart the camel is placed for his use, be- 
cause it alone could travel those burning sands 
without food and water. In Lapland and other 
northern countries covered with 0 ete snow, 
the reindeer is adapted, where the horse or ca- 
mel would soon perish. The wisdom of God is 
also discernible in these animals. The reindeer 
has over the eye a skin independant of the lid 
which it can at pleasure contract so that nothing 
can enter the eye oo it can see its way 
through the aperture. Now were its eyes not 
thus protected, the animal would be blinded in 
travelling so swiftly amid the driving and frozen 
particles of snow, or perhaps by the branches of 
trees. The same wisdom is observable in the 
camel. The desart affords no herbage and wa- 
ter, and therefore the animal is provided with 
reservoirs for carrying a supply of food and wa- 
ter to last it on its journey. The horse needs nei- 
ther of these provisions, and therefore is endow 
alone with strength and speed, the qualities most 
required in his station. 
ot only in these few examples is the wisdom 
of God discernible, but it may be read in the 
book of nature on every page. Man should not 
shut his eyes to the goodness of God, nor steel 
his heart to gratitude for the blessings which 
are showered many times unnoticed upon him. 
The grand chain of causes and effects, though 
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| sometimes mysterious, always operates for our 
good. Every creature on the earth, whether 
animate or inanimate, is made subservient to the 
| purposes of man. Decay and death are neces- 
sary, or otherwise the globe would not hold the 
| progeny. Large animals breed slowly, or they 
would require all the smaller ones for food, leav- 
ing nothing to man. Thus all is in harmony. 
The want of space prevents me from pursuing 
the subject further. MILFORD BARD. 
ee 
From the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO SARAH, 


What vain, delusive thoughts possess’d my mind, 
When first, enchantress ! I beheld thy face ? 

What arts, thou sorceress ! didst thou use, to blind 
My very sight, and reason’s self displace ? 


How well I lov’d, my heart disdains to own, 

Since scorn has been my only recompense ; 
Well for its weakness shall that heart atone, 

For ev’ry thought of thee, I’ll purge from thence. 


Life’s cares and toils have chill’d thy Jover’s heart— 
It feels the touch of cold philosophy ; 

His duty calls: *twould be a shameful] part, 
To spend his life in dreams of such as thee! 


Think not, fair maid, my calm resolve will fail— 
*T will be forever, like thyself, unmov’d: 

Or else, forlorn, adown life’s weary vale, 
I stil must plod, tho’ loving, yet unloy’d ! 


The demon, Interest, sways thy ev’ry thought, . 
And nought can move him to relax his hold : 
Farewell! I prize no love that may be bought, 
And least of all, the love that’s bought with gold. 


But, should thy image rise, false maid, again, 
It will, perchance, but cause a bitter smile, 
To think my heart could prize a thing so vaia, 
So weak, so trifling, yet so full of guile. 0.G. 
—>—— 


JULIA BRACE. 
The Deaf, Dumb, and Blind Girl. 

The privation of hearing, and the consequent 
loss of speech, is felt to be one of the greatest mis- 
fortunes. A few instances are on record, in which 
the calamity was rendered more distressing by 
the loss of sight; and the taste, the smell, and the 
touch, were the only avenues of knowledge left. 
}A being thus deprived of the ordinary means of 
receiving, as well as of communicating ideas, is 
')2 highly interesting subject of examination; and 
Mitchell, the deaf and blind boy of Scotland, was 
=considered worthy of careful observation, by the 
celebrated metaphysician, Stewart. Another 
imperfect being of the same kind, not less wor- 
thy of attention, is Julia Brace, who is now an 
inmate of the American Asylum, at Hartford in 
Connecticut. 

She is the Gaughter of John and Rachel Brace, 
natives of Hartford, and was born in that town, 
June 13, 1807. At four years of age, she was 
seized with the Typhus Fever while on a visit at 
Glastenbury, a few miles from Hartford. She 
was taken sick on Monday evening, Nov. 29, 
1811,and on the Saturday morning following, she 

ecame blind and deaf. 
Before her illness, she had not only learned to 
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speak, but to repeat her letters, and to spell wards 
of three or four syllables; and for some time af- 
ter the loss of her sight and hearing, she was fond 
of taking a book, and spelling words and the 
names of her acquaintances. She retained her 
speech pretty well, for about a year; but gradu- 
ally lost it, and seems now condemned to per- 
petual silence. For three years, she could still 
utter afew words. One of the last of these words 
was ‘mother.’ 

Julia was at first unconscious of her misfor- 
tune. She seemed to imagine, that a long night 
had come upon the world, and often said,‘ It will 
never be day.’ She would call upon the family 
to ‘light the lamp,’ and was impatient at their 
seeming neglect, even to give her an answer.— 
At length, in passing a window, she felt the sun 
shining warm upon her hand; she immediately 
held out her hand, and pointed with delight, to in- 
dicate that the sun shone. From the January 
after her illness, until the following August, she 
would sleep during the day,and be awake through 
the night; and it was not until Autumn, by taking 
great pains to keep her awake during the day, 
that she was set right. She is now as regular in 
this respect as other persons. From the period 
of her recovery, she seemed to perceive the re- 
turn of the Sabbath; and on Sunday morning, 
would get her own clean clothes, and those of the 
other children. If her mother was reading, she 
would find a book, and endeavour to doso. The 
intervention of a day of fasting, or thanksgiving, 
will confuse her reckoning even now; and some 
time oo before she ‘ gets right.’ 

Unable as she was, to lift, or penetrate, the 
veil of darkness and silence which separated her 
from the world, the privations she endured, with- 
out any consciousness of the cause, might, very 
naturally, appear to her like a cruel punishment 
which those around were inflicting. It was pro- 
bably from some feeling like this, that during the 
first winter after her recovery, she seemed irri- 
table, almost to madness, would exhibit the most 
violent passion, and use the most profane lan- 
guage. The next summer, she became calmer; 
and her mother could govern her to some extent 
by shaking her, and stamping on the floor in sign 
of disapprobation; and stroking, or patting her 
head, when she conducted well. She is now, ha- 
bitually mild, and obedient, and affectionate. 

During the first summer after her illness, she 
was very unwilling to wear clothes, and would 
pull them off violently. At length her mother 
took one of her frocks, and tried it on her sister, 
with a view of altering it for her. Julia had al- 
ways been remarkable for her sense of justice in 
regard to property. This seemed to be awaken- 
ed; and she took the frock, and put it on herself. 
After this, she was willing to wear clothes, and 
even cried for new ones. She has ever since 
been fond of dress. At nine years of age she was 
na to sew, and since that time has learned to 

nit. 

Julia is now twenty-five years of age. She has 
been resident for several years in the American 
Asylum at Hartford, where she is supported in 
part by the voluntary contributions oi visitors 
and in part by her own labours, in sewing and 
knitting. A language of palpable signs was ear- 
ly established, as a means of communication with 
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70 TO LYRA—CHOICE OF PARTNERS. 


her friends. This has been much improved by 
her intercourse with the deaf and dumb, and is 
now sufficient for all necessary purposes. 

Her countenance as she sits at work, exhibits 
the strongest evidence of an active mind and a 
feeling heart within; and thoughts and feelings 
seem to flit across it, like the clouds in a summer 
sky. Ashade of pensiveness will be followed b 
a cloud of anxiety or gloom; a peaceful look wul 

rhaps succeed; and not unfrequently, a smile 
fights up her countenance, which seems to make 
one forget her misfortunes. But no one has yet 

netrated the darkness of her prison house, or 
Geen able to find an avenue for intellectual or 
moral light. Her mind seems thus far, inacces- 
sible to all but her Maker. 
—_— 
Written for the Casket. 


TO LYRA. 


Beautiful creature, 
So fair in each feature, 
So rich in the smiles of the Goddess divine— 
Could my soul but believe, 
Thou wouldst never decieve, 
By the Gods, I would barter my own heart for thine. 


But the red lip that gushes, 
The bright cheek that blushes, 
With all that Aurora’s fair fingers employ ; 
May triumph undone, 
O’er the heart they had won, 
And may gush to deveive, and blush to destroy. 


O! never, no never— 
May my soul bow forever, 
In love, at the feet of the haughty coquette: 
For her words are a token, 
The heart will be broken, 
That trusts to the vow that she seeks to forget. 


Give me the dark-eyed one, 
Whose lip ne’er was sigh’d on, 
Whose heart ne’er had loved till it met with my own; 
Who would hang down her head 
When I praised her, and shed 
Bitter tears when I blamed her for coldness alone. 


Give me one who'd believe, 
That I would not decieve, 
When | pledg’d her my honor, and vow’d to be just; 
Whose years are so young, 
That her sweet little tongue 
Has learn’d not to prattle deceit and distrust. 


Give me one like a child, 
With a temper as mild, 
And as smooth as the wave on the Summer eve lake; 
With a soul that would share 
Every transport or care 
That the chords in my own heart should happen to wake. 


With a soul like to this, 

In the purest of bliss, 
] could live in her presence, or die in her arms; 

Days and years would pass on, 

Asif moments had gone, 
Still bless’d with her virtues, adoring her charms. 
MILFORD BARD. 


Extract from Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men, &c. on the 
Choice of Partners for Life. 

** Good pe is avery difficult thing to as- 
certain beforehand. Smiles are so cheap; they 
are so easily put on for the occasion ; and, be- 
sides, the frowns are, according to the lover's 
whim, interpreted to the contrary. By ‘good 
temper,’ | do not mean easy temper, a serenity 
which nothing disturbs, for that is a mark of 
laziness. Sulkiness, if you be not too blind to 
perceive it, is a temper to be avoided by all 
means. A sulky man is bad enough; what, then 
must be a sulky woman, and that woman a wife; 
a constant inmate, a companion day and night! 
Only think of the delight of sitting at the same 
table for a week, and not exchanging a word all 
the while! Very bad to be scolding for sucha 
len of time; but this is far better than the 
sulks. If you have your eyes, and look sharp, 
you will discover symptoms of this, if it unhap- 
pily exist. She will, at some time or other, show 
it towards some one or other of the family ; or, 
perhaps, towards yourself; and you may be quite 
sure that, in this respect, marriage will not mend 
her. Sulkiness arises from capricious displea- 
sure not founded in reason. e party takes 
offence unjustifiably ; is unable to frame a com- 
plaint, and therefore expresses displeasure by 
silence. The remedy for sulkiness is, to suffer 
it to take its full swing; but it is better not to 
have the disease in your house; and to be mar- 
ried to it is little short of madness. 

“Querulousness is a great fault. No man, 
and especially no woman, likes to hear eternal 
plaintiveness. That she complain, and roundly 
complain, of your want of punctuality, of your 
coolness, of your neglect, of your liking the 
company of others: these are all very well, more 
especially as they are frequently but too just. 
But an everlasting complaining, without rhyme 
or reason, is a bad sign. It shows want of pa- 
tience, and, indeed, a want of sense. But the 
contrary of this, a cold indifference, is still worse. 
‘When will you come again? You can never 
find time to come here! You like any company 
better than mine.’ These, when groundless, 
are very teasing, and demonstrate a disposition 
too full of anxiousness; but, from a girl, who al- 
ways receives you with the same civil smile, 
lets you, at your own good pleasure, depart with 
the same; and who, when you take her by the 
hand, holds her cold fingers as straight as sticks, 
I say, (or should, if I were yo :ug,) heaven, in its 
mercy, preserve me! 

“ Pertinacity is a very bad thing in any body, 
and especially in a young woman ; and it is sure 
to increase in force with the age of the party.— 
To -have the last word is.a poor triumph; but 
with some people it is a species of disease of the 
mind. In a wife it must be extremely trouble- 
some ; and, if you find an ounce of it in the maid, 
it will become a pound in the wife. An eternal 
disputer is a most disagreeable companion; and 
where young women thrust their say into con- 
versations carried on by older persons, give 
their opinions in a positive manner, and court 
a contest of the tongue, those must be very bold 
men who will encounter them as wives. 

“ Still, of all the faults as to temper, your me- 








lancholy ladies have the worst, unless you have 
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| medy in most cases; but, if 
| wanting, a little want, a little real trouble, a lit- 


5 causes, to which they are 


» sinking down to a feeble flicker ; 


the same mental disease. Most wives are, at 
time, misery makers; but these carry it on as 
a regular trade. They are always unhappy 
about something, either past, present, or to come. 
Both'arms full of children is a pretty efficient re- 

the ingredients be 


tle genuine affliction must, if you would effect a 
cure, be resorted to. But, this is very painful 
toa man of any feeling; and, therefore, the best 
way is to avoid a connexion, which is to give 
you a life of wailing and sighs.” 

aR 


IGNES FATUL. 

With Ignes Fatui, familiarly known by the 
name Will o’ the Wisp, we are better acquainted 
than with those more sublime meteors which ride 
higher in the heavens, and by their momentary 
existence elude investigation. To the ignorant 
and superstitious the ignes fatué are a source of 
terror. The appearance of these harmless lights 
in a marsh has made many a _ simpleton 
tremble with fright. Butit would be just as wise 


| to be frightened by the dense fog which rises from 


the bosom of the lake, or to be appalled by the 
cheerful blaze of the wintry fire. These lumi- 
nous bodies are always seen in marshy lands.— 
Sometimes they are caused by the decomposition 


» of vegetable substances, forming something of 


the nature of eye with which every one is 
acquainted. e light emitted from decaymg 
bodies, and seen i eg the damp exhalations of 
the marsh is magnified, as the sun when setting 
behind a thin veil of clouds expands to double its 
usyal apparent form. Some of these marshy me- 
teors appear to change their situation, and dance 
about from place to place. They are composed 
of inflammable air, which is continually exhali 
hydrogen gas, phosphorus, carbonic acid gas, 
occasionally 2 Bog vapours. These gases 
readily inflame from a great variety of natural 
C2 rpetually exposed. 
I'hey may be inflamed by electricity, or by heat 
generated during the decomposition of animal or 
vegetable materials. Now this mass of gas being 
on fire will burn till its inflammable principle is 
destroyed. In proportion to its greater or less 
degree of combustible power, it will pour fortha 
greater or less degree of light. From the levity 
of the burning vapour, it will wave to and fro, in 
the currents of the air, like any gas light exposed 
to the wind; sometimes flaming higher and again 
y thus constantly 
moving before the spectator, and assuming dif- 
ferent forms and colours, according to the vary- 
ing density af the fog through which it is seen. 
friend of mine, says the Rev. John Mitchell, 
returning from abroad late in the evening, had 
‘0 cross a strip of marsh. As he approached the 
Causeway, he noticed a light rears the opposite 
end, which he supposed to be a lantern in the 
hand of same person he was about to meet. It 
proved, however, to be a solitary flame a few 
inches above the marsh, at the distance of a few 
leet from the edge of the causeway. He stopped 
some time to look at it, and was strongly tempted 
notwithstanding the wariness of the place, to get 
hearer to it, for the purpose of closer examina- 
“ion. It was evidently a vapour issuing from the 
mud, and becoming ignited, or at least luminous, 





IGNES FATUI—SPORTING WITH FEMALE AFFECTIONS. 








in contact with the air. 1t exhibited a flickering 
appearance, like that of a candle expiring in its 
socket; alternately burning with a large flame, 
and then sinking to a small taper; and occasion- 
ally for a moment ing quite extinct. It 
constantly appeared over the same spot. i 
gentleman remarks that the locomotive power 
with which these meteors seem to be endowed, is 
probably apparent only, not real. As the light 
dwindles away, it will seem to move from you, 
and with a velocity fom syd -y to the rapidity 
of its diminution. Again as it or larger, it 
will {appear to approach you. If it expire by 
several mys pe or flashes, it will seem to skip 
from you, and when it reappears you will easily 
imagine that it has assumed a new position. 

It is sometimes thought that you cannot ap- 
proach an ignes fatuus; that it will recede as ra- 

idly as you advance. Thisis probably the ef- 
ect of imagination. In a misty night, a traveller 
easily mistakes one of these lights for the light 
of a neighbouring house, and going in pursuit of 
it, he finds hedges and bogs and mire, till he is 
led to the middle of a swamp. It is stated by Mr. 
Mitchell that a man left his neighbour’s house 
late in the evening, and at daylight had not 
reached his own, a quarter of a mile distant; at 
which his family being concerned, a number of 
rsons went out to search for him. We found 
im near a swamp with soiled clothes, and a 
thoughtful countenance, reclining by a fence.— 
The account he gave was, that he had been led 
into the swamp by a jack o’ lantern. His story 
was no doubt true, and yet it had little of the mar- 
vellous in it. The night being dark, and the 
man’s senses a little disordered withal by a glass 
too much of his neighbour’s cherry, on approach- 
ing his house he saw a light, and not suspecting 
that it was not upon his own mantel, made to- 
wards it. A bush or bog might have led to the 
same place, if he had happened to take it for his 
chimney top. These are some of the marshy 
lights which cannot as yet be scientifically ex- 
oll § But repeated observations and succes- 
sive experiments are removing one difficulty af- 
ter another, and the time may yet come when 
the science of meteors shall be as simple and sa- 
tisfactory as any other which elucidates the mys- 
teries of nature. 
——— os 
SPORTINC WITH FEMALE AFFECTIONS. 
Man cannot act a more perfidious part, 
‘Than use his utmost efforts to obtain 
A confidence in order to deceive. 

Honour and integrity ought to be the leading 
principles of every transaction in life. These 
are virtues highly requisite, notwithstanding 
they are too frequently disregarded. Whatever 
pursuits individuals are in quest of, sincerity in 
profession, steadfastness in pursuit, and punc- 
tuality in discharging engagements, are indis- 
pensably incumbent. A man of honest ntegay 
and uprightness in his dealings with his fellow- 
creatures, is sure to gain the confidence and ap- 
eae of all good men; whilst he, who acts 

rom dishonest or designing principles, obtains 
deserved contempt, Dishonest proceedings, in 
word or deed, are very offensive to, and unjusti- 
fiable in the sight of God and man, even in tri- 
vial, but much more so in consequential affairs. 
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72 MAXIMS FOR MARRIED LADIES——PRESENCE OF MIND. 


The most perfect uprightness is highly requisite 
between man and man, though it is too often dis- 
regarded, and is much more so between the 
sexes. Every profession of regard should be 
without dissembling, every promise preserved 
inviolate, and every engagement faithfully dis- 
charged. No one ought to make any offers or 
pretensions to a lady before he is, in a great 
measure, certain her person, her temper, and 
qualifications suit his circumstances, and agree 
perfectly with his own temper and way of think- 
ing. For a similarity of mind and manners is 
very necessary to render the bonds of love per- 
manent, and those of marriage happy. 

“ Marriage the happiest state of life would be, 

If hands were only joined where hearts agree.” 

The man of uprightness and integrity of heart 
will not only observe the beauties of the mind, 
the goodness of the heart, the dignity of senti- 
ment, and the delicacy of wit, but will strive to 
fix his affections on such permanent endowments, 
before he pledges faith to any lady. 

He looks upon a a business of the 
greatest importance in life, and a change of 
condition that cannot be undertaken with too 
much reverence and deliberation. Therefore 
he will not undertake it at random, lest he 
should precipitately involve himself in the great- 
est difficulties. He wishes to act a conscientious 
part, and consequently cannot think, (notwith- 
standing it is too much countenanced by custom.) 
of sporting with the affections of the fair sex, nor 
even of paying his addresses to any one till he is 
perfectly convinced his own are fixed on just 
principles. 

All imaginable caution is certainly necessary 
betrehandl but after a man’s profession of re- 
gard, and kind services and solicitations have 
made an impression on a female heart, it is no 
longer a matter of indifference whether he per- 
severes in, or breaks off his engagement. For 
he is then particularly dear to her, and reason, 
honor, justice, all unite to oblige him to make 
"og his engagement. When the matter is 

rought to such a crisis, there is no retreating, 
without manifestly disturbing her quiet and 
tranquillity of mind; nor can any thing but her 
loss of virtue justify her desertion. hether 
marriage has been expressly promised or not, it 
is of little signification. For if he has solicited 
and obtained her affections, on supposition that 
he intended to marry her, the contract is, in the 
sight of heaven, sufficiently binding. In short, 
the man who basely imposes on the honest heart 
of an unsuspecting girl, and, after winning her 
affections by the prevailing rhetoric of courtship, 
ungenerously leaves her to bitter sorrow and 
complaining, acts a very dishonorable part, and 
is more to be detested than a common robber.— 
For private treachery is much more henious 
than open force; and money must not be put in 
competition with happiness. 


The general cry is against ingratitude—be 
sure the complaint is misplaced; it should be 
against vanity. None but direct villains are ca- 
pable of wi —— ; but almost every body 
1s capable of thinking that he has done more than 
another deserves, while the other thinks he has 
received less than he deserves. 











Maxims ror MArriep Lapres.—The follow. 
ing maxims, if pursued, will not only make the 
men in love with marriage, but cause them to be 
_ husbands:—The first is to be good yourself, 

o avoid all thoughts of managing a husband. 
Never try to deceive or impose on his under. 
standing, nor give him uneasiness; but treathim 
with affection, sincerity, and respect. Remen- 
ber that husbands, at best, are only men, subject 
like yourselves to error and frailty. Be not too 
sanguine, then, before marriage, or promise 
yourselves happiness without alloy. Should you 
discover any thing in his humor or behaviour 
not altogether what you expected or wish, pass 
it over, smooth your own temper, and try to 
mend his, by attention, cheerfulness, and good 
nature. Never reproach him with misfortunes, 
which are the accidents and infirmities of life— 
a burden which each has engaged to assist the 
other in supporting, and to which both parties 
are equally exposed—but instead of murmuring 
and reflections, divide the sorrows between you; 
make the best of it, and it will be easier to both. 
It is the innate office of the softer sex to soothe 
the troubles of the other. Resolve every morn- 
ing to be cheerful all day, and should any thing 
occur to break your resolution, suffer it not to 
put you out of temper with your husband. Dis- 
ace not with him, be the occasion what it may; 

ut much sooner deny yourself the trifle of ha- 
ving your own will, or gaining the better of an 
argument, than risk a quarrel, or create a heart- 
burning which it is impossible to see the end of. 
Implicit submission in a man to his wife, is ever 
disgraceful to both; but implicit submission in 
the wife, is what she promised at the altar, what 
the good will revere her for,and what is, in faci, 
the greatest honor she can receive. 

Be assured, a woman’s power, as well as her 
happiness, has no other foundation than her hus- 
band’s esteem and love, which if is her interest 
by all possible means, to preserve and increase. 
Study, therefore, his temper, and command your 
own. Enjoy him with satisfaction, share and 
soothe his cares, and with the utmost assiduily 
conceal his infirmities. 

ctnpenirsssisitiantinmerenain 

PRESENCE oF MIND.—When Lee, the pott, J 
was confined in Bedlam, a friend went to visi! 
him, and finding that he could converse reas00- 
ably, for a poet, imagined that he was cured 0! 
his madness. Lee offered to show him Bedlau. 
They went over this melancholy medical priso, 
the pont moralizing very philosophically all the 
while. At last, they ascended the top of the 
building; and as they were both looking dow! 
from the perilous height, Lee took his friend by 
the arm and exclaimed, ‘Let us take this lea), 
and immortalize ourselves this instant.’ ‘ Ad) 
man could jump down,’ replied his friend coolly: 
‘we should not immortalize ourselves that way: 
Let us go down, and try if we can jump ! 
again.’ e madman, struck with the idea, 
lingly descended, and his friend was saved. 





lf any man thinks it a small matter, or of mea! 
concernment to bridle his tongue, he is much m* 
taken: for it is a point to be silent, when occasi® 
some and, better than to speak, though nev! 
so well. 
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ROBERT MORRIS? MANSION. 


This great edifice, the grandest ever attempt- 
ed in Philadelphia, for the family purposes of 
private life, was erected at the request and for 
the use of the great financier, Robert Morris, 
Esquire, a member of Congress in 1776. The 
whole proved to be a ruinous and abortive 
scheme, not so much from his want of judgment 
to measure his end by his means, as by the de- 
ceptive estimates of his architect, Major L’En- 
fent,—a name celebrated in our annals for the 
frequent disproportion between his hopes and 
his accomplishments. 

Mr. Morris purchased the whole square, ex- 
tending from Chesnut to Walnut street, and 
from Seventh to Eighth street, for £10,000—a 
great sum for what ed been, tillthen, the Capi- 
tal, which the Norris’ family had used as 
their pasture ground! Its original elevation was 
twelve to fifteen feet above the present level of 
the adjacent streets. With such an extent of 
high ground in ornamental cultivation, and a 

alace in effect fronting upon Chesnut street, so 

ar as human grandeur was available, it must 
have had a signal effect. Immense funds were 
expended on the building ere it reached the sur- 
face of the ground, it being generally two and 
sometimes three stones under ground; and the 
arches, vaults, and labyrinths were numerous. 
It was finally got up to its intended elevation of 
two stories, presenting four sides of entire mar- 
ble surface, and much of the ornaments worked 
in expensive relief. Such as it was may be seen 
by reference to our engraving, by which a faint 
idea only of the magnificence intended by Mr. 
Morris, may be obtained. 

To place it in this state of forwardness, Mr. 
Morris expended all his means. He was obliged 
to abandon all expectation of finishing it, and it 
was then that he became sensible of his utter 
run. He was frequently seen contemplating 
his structure, and has been heard to vent impre- 
cations on himself and his extravagant architect. 
He had besides provided, by importation and 
otherwise, the most costly furniture; all of which, 
in time, together with the marble mansion itself, 
had to be abandoned to his creditors. 

Mr. Morris saw it raised enough to make a 
picture, and to preserve the ideal presence of 
His scheme; but that was all—for the magnitude 
of the establishment could answer no individual 
vealth in this country; and the fact was speedily 
ealized, that what cost so much to rear, could 
ind no purchaser at any reduced price. The 
reditors were therefore compelled, by slow and 
patient labor, to pull down, piece-meal, what had 
been so expensively put up. Some of the under- 
round labyrinths were so deep and massive as 
0 have been left as they were, and at some fu- 
ure age may be discovered to the great per- 
@plexity of the quid nuncs. The materials thus 
aken down were sold out in lots; and the square 
being divided into building lots and sold, gave 
becasion to ye much of the former material 
1erein. Mr, William Sansom soon procured the 
Prection of his “Row,” on Walnut street, and 
many of the houses on “Sansom street,’’ thereby 
producing a uniformity in buildin ranges of 
imilar houses, often since imitated, but never 
before — in our city. 
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It has always struck me, says Mr. Watson, as 
something remarkable in the personal history of 
Mr. Morris, that while he operated for the go- 
vernment as financier, his wisdom and manage- 
ment were pre-eminent, as if “sky-guided and 
heaven-directed,” leading to a national end, by 
an over-ruling Providence; but when acting for 
himself, as it teaching us to see that fact by con- 
trast, all bis persona! affairs went wrong and to 
ruin! 

a 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL, LONDON. 


The chief ecclesiastical ornament of London 
is the-Cathedral Church of St. Paul, which stands 
in the centre of the metropolis, on an eminence 
rising from the valley of the Fleet. It is the 
Cathedral of the see of London, and is a deanery 
(always given to the Bishop of Lincoln), whose 
palace is in Doctors’ Commons. 

The body of the church is in the form of a 
cross. Over the space where the lines of that 
figure intersect each other, rises a stately dome, 
from the top of which springs a lantern adorned 
with Corinthian columns, and surrounded at its 
base by a balcony; on the lantern rests a gilded 
ball, and on that a cross (gilt also) crowning the 
ornaments of the edifice. 

The length of the church, including the por- 
tico, is 510 feet; the breadth 282; the betaht to 
the top of the cross 404; the exterior diameter of 
the dome 145: and the entire circumference of 
the building 2,292 feet. A dwarf stone wall, 
supporting a ballustrade of cast iron, surrounds 
the church, and separates a large area, which is 
properly the church yard, from a spacious car- 
riage, and foot-way on the south side, and a foot 
pavement on the north. 

The dimensions of this Cathedral are great; 
but the grandeur of the design, and the beauty 
and elegance of its proportions, more justly rank 
it among the noblest edifices of the modern 
world. 

It is adorned with three porticos; one at the 
principal entrance, facing the west, and running 
parallel with the opening of Ludgate Street ; 
and the other two facing the north and south, at 
the extremities of the cross aisle, and corres- 
ponding in their architecture. The western 
portico combines as much grace and magnifi- 
cence as any specimen of the kind in the world. 
It consists of twelve lofty Corinthian columns 
below, and eight comple above supporting a 
grand pediment; the whole resting on an elevated 
base, the ascent to which is by a flight of twenty- 
two my am steps of black marble, running the 
entire length of the portico. The portico at the 
northern entrance consists of a dome, supported 
by six Corinthian columns, with an ascent of 
twelve circular steps, of black marble. The 
The southern portico is similar, vig’ that the 
ascent consists of twenty-five steps, the ground 
on that side being lower. 

The great dome is ornamented with thirty-two 
columns below, and a range of pilasters above. 
At the eastern extremity of the church, is a 
circular projection forming a recess within for 
the communion table. The walls are wrought 
in rustic, and strengthened and ornamented by 
two rows of coupled pilasters, one above the 
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74. INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


other, the lower being Corinthian, and the other 
composite. 

The northern and southern sides have an air 
of uncommon elegance. The corners of the 
western front are crowned with turrets of an 
airy and light form. We now come to the 






INTERIOR OF ST. 


The dome was painted by Sir James Thornhill, 
a contemporary with the architect, who was but 
ill qualified to run a kindred course with him. 
An attempt has, of late years, been made to 
relieve the heavy style of the inside, by the or- 
nament of statues and monuments, erected to 
the memories of great men; and the plan de- 
serves high praise, as departing from the ordi- 
nary taste of a monumental architecture. Many 
statues and monuments are consequently placed 
in St. Paul’s, in proper situations, and on a plan 
of genera! propriety. 
he statues are plain full length figures, 
standing on marble pedestals, with appropriate 
inscriptions, in honour of Dr. Samuel Johnson, 
the celebrated Howard, and Sir William Jones, 
aman whose study it was to make the British 
name honoured and revered among the natives 
of the East Indies. The two first are by the late 
Mr. Bacon. Some of the monuments would dis- 
graceany country church, or the most barbarous 
age, naval Captains being represented naked on 
their quarter decks, in Roman dresses, with their 
hair turned up in toopees and tied in queus. 
Nothing can be more grotesque, or in a worse 
taste, and they ought to be removed. 
The entire pavement, up to the altar, is of 
marble, chiefly consisting of square slabs, alter- 


PAUL!S- 


mired. The floor round the communion table is 
of the same kind of marble, mingled with por- 
phyry. The communion table has_ no other 

eauty ; for, though it is ornamented with four 
fluted pilasters, that are very noble in their form, 
they are merely painted and veined with gold, 
in imitation of lapis lazuli. Eight Corinthian 
columns of blue and white marble, of exquisite 
beauty, support the organ gallery. 


by the celebrated Grinlin Gibbons, and the 
other ornaments are of equal workmanship, but 
in a dirty and neglected state, far from being 
creditable to those concerned in keeping them 
in proper condition, as a national edifice. 

There is a morning prayer chapel, where 
divine service is performed every day (Sundays 
excepted) ; and opposite is the consistory, each 
of which has a magnificent screen ot carved 
wainscot, which is worthy of the greatest admi- 
ration. 

This Cathedral was built at the national ex- 
pense, and cost one million and a half. The iron 
ballustrade on the wall surrounding the space 
that is properly the church yard, which, with its 
seven iron gates, weigh 200 tons, cost 11,202/. 
Os. 6d. This immense edifice was reared in 35 
years, the first stone being laid on the 2ist of 
June, 1675, and the building completed in 1710, 
exclusive of some of the decorations, which were 
not finished till 1723. The highest stone of the 
lantern was laid on by Mr. Christopher Wren, 
son of the architect, in 1710. It was built by 
one architect, Sir Christopher Wren, by one 
mason, Mr. Strong; and while one prelate, Dr. 
Henry Compton, filled the see of London. » 

eet. 


The dimensions of St. Paul’s, from east to 
west, withinthe walls - - - - 510 

From north to south, within the doors of the 
porticos . - - 

The breadth of the westentrance - -_ 1 


9) 


bad + ae 


IteGireuitt + - + - + = 2M 
Its height within, from the centre of the 
floortothecross - - - - = 404 
The circumference of thedomeis - - 49) 
The diameter of the ball - Spee ia ate b 


From the ball to the top of the cross - 3% 
The diameter of the columns of the porti- 


le OLE a ee GE or tee Cre 
The height to the top of the west pedi- 

ment under the figure of St. Paul - 
And of the tower of the west front - - Bi 


From the bottom of the whispering gallery are 
280 steps, including those to the pe a gallery 
are 534, and to the ball, in all, are 616 steps.— 
The weight of the ball is 5600 pounds.—The 
weight of the cross is 3360.—The extent of the 
ground plat whereon this Cathedral stands, 
two. acres, 16 perches.—-The length of the hour 
figures 2 feet 24 inches; the circumference o 
the dial is 57 feet. 

In the area of the west front is placed a statue 
of Queen Anne, formed of white marble, but 
the most wretched taste. On the base of the 
pedestal are represented the figures of Britannia 
with her spear, France with a crown in her lap, 
Ireland with her harp,and America with a bow. 

The Great Bell, in the southern tower, weighs 





nately black and white. and is very justly ad- 


11,470!bs. The hammer of the clock strikes the 


The stalls in the choir are beautifully carved - 
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THE MARRIAGE FESTIVAL. To 


hours on this bell, which may be heard from 
three to five miles round, and is uncommonly fine 
in its tone. The great bell is never tolled but 
on the death of the king, queen, or some of the 
royal family; or for the Bishop of London, or 
for the dean of St. Paul’s; and when tolled, 
the clapper iS Moved, and not the bell. 

_The Whispering Gallery is a very great cu- 
riosity.—It is 140 yards in circumference. A 
stone seat runs round the gallery along the foot 
of the wall. On the side directly opposite the 
door by which the visitor enters, several yards 
of the seat are covered with matting, on which 
the visitor being seated, the man who shews the 
gallery whispers, with the mouth close to the 
wall, near the door, at the distance of 140 feet 
from the visitor, who hears his words in a loud 
voice, ara at hisear. The mere shutting 
of the door produces a sound to those on the op- 
posite seat like violent claps of thunder. The 
effect is not so perfect if the visitor sits down 
half way between the door and the matted seat, 
and still less so if he stands near the man who 


speaks, but on the other side of the door. 


a 
Written for the Casket. 
THE MARRIAGE FESTIVAL. 


A SKETCH. 
Where is not death, sure as night follows day ! 
Death treads in pleasure’s footsteps round the world. 
Young. 
There’s gladness in the festive hall, and lustre’s streaming 
round; 

And bounding hearts in unison with music’s joyful sound; 
And fine and fairy forms are seen to move all lightly in the 


dance; 
And soft and sparkling eyes to beam their bright and sunny 
glance; 


And rosy blushes mantling o’er the cheek of beauty, fuir, 

As honied lips, in witching tones, breathe praises in her ear: 

Round every red and beauteous lip the sweetest smile did 
play,— 

From every brow grief’s darkened gloom seem’d banished 
far away: 

Each heart beat high and happily in that assembled throng, 

And gaily flew the moments by with dance, and wine, and 


song: 
And well might each young bosom share the gladness and 
the glee 


Which seem’d to reign unbounded o’er that gay festivity ; 

Well might the full and flowing bow! pass merrily around, 

And generous and manly hearts in one wild joy to bound; 

And celebrate the nuptial eve of that eventful day, 

Which seem’d to bud and bloom in joy to fade in woe 
away. 


Before God’s holy altar stood that morn a youthful pair, 

in wed!ock’s sacred bands to bind their hearts still closer 
there. 

They who had loved each other long with more than 
earthly love— 

A pure and holy flame that seem’d caught from that fire 
above, 

And many an ardent wish was breathed, and many a fer- 
vent prayer 

Was offered up to heaven above, that not a shade of care 





Might come across their spirits’ path, to blight the budding 
bliss 

They now enjoyed, to plunge their souls in sorrow’s dark 
abyss. 


By chosen friends who gathered there with glad approving 
smile, 

As witness to the inviolable which none may dare defile. 

And now they stood amid that threng—the bridegroom and 
his bride, 

Viewing each other's form with looks of mingled joy and 
pride— 

A matchless pair—with equal grace, end equal virtue 
formed, 

And hearts as pure and guileless, too, as fond love ever 
warmed. 

The beautiful and starlike gems which brightly bound her 
zone, 

Reflected from the lamps around, with dazzling brilliance 
shone ;— 

A heavenly smile shoe in her eye,—ard as it gently fell 

On him, it spoke a tenderness mere than her tongue could 
tell. 

That smile was met by one as sweet, and one as tender, 
too,— 


| And flamed forth a soul of fire, unshaken, bold, and true. 


The clock now chi:ned the midnight hour; but as the so- 
lemn peal 

Fell on the ear, I marked a shade of mournful sadness 
steal 

Across her broad and lovely brow—and from her large 
blue eye 

The bright light faded suddenly, like meteors from the 


sky ;— 
The crimson hue that dyed her cheeks but only short 
before, 


Had left them now, ah! 
whitened o’er :-- 

She spoke not--sighed not—nor did weep; but as with 
mournful look 

She slow upraised her downcast eyes--her frame convul- 
sive shook ; 

And, ere the last sad deepening sound died on the stilly air, 

She sank upon the floor, a corpse ! the beautiful-_the fair ! 


wful change! all pale and 


The deep-toned bell 1s poring now, its loud and lonely 
wail, 

And far away,—around, above, the mournful echoes fail ; 

The sable hearse, with nedding plumes, moves solemnly 


along, 

And follows slow, with measured stcps, a sad and silent 
throng : 

With tearful eyes, and heavy hearts, the mourning train 
pursue 

Their way to that last resting place, of dark and fearful 
hue! 

Assembled round its brink? they view the coffin slow 
descend, 

And hear the words of dust to dust, which tells our mortal 
end ;— 


The falling earth upon the lds a hollow echo send !— 

And then to take a last sad look they o’er its chasm bend; 

And while with heads in sorrow bent, they turn them 
from the scene. ‘ 

And mournfully retrace their steps across the trodden 
green, : 
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‘The grave is filling up—the carth—a dim and heavy pall, 
Ts shrouding in its dampen folds the brave and best of all ! 
A marble pile now marks the spot, where, slumbering side 


by side 
In death’s co'd silent chamber, lies the bridegroom and his 
bride. OSCAR. 


————<—___—- 
Love and Authorship. 
SKETCH FROM ENGLISH LIFE. 


“ Will you remember me, Rosalie?” 

ee Yes iad 

** Will you keep your hand for me for a year?” 

66 Yes ? 

** Will you answer me when [ write you?” 

“ce Yes Ste 3 

“One request more—O Rosalie, reflect that 
my life depends upon youracquiescence—Should 
I succeed, will you marry me in spite of your 
uncle?” 

“Yes!” answered Rosalie. There was no 
pause; reply followed question, as if it werea 
dialogue which they had got by heart; and by 
heart indeed they had got it; but I leave you to 
guess the book they had conned it from. 

"Twas in a green lane, on a summer’s even- 
ing, about nine o’clock, when the west, like a 
gate of gold, had shut upon the retiring sun, that 
Rosalie and her lover, hand in hand, walked up 
and down. His arm was the girdle of her waist; 
hers formed a collar for his neck, which a knight 
of the garter—ay, the owner of the sword that 
dubbed him—might well have been proud to 
wear. Their guit was slow, and face was turned 
to face ; near were their lips while they spoke; 
and much of what theysaid never came to the ear, 
though their souls caught up every word of it. 

Rosalie was waits of five years the junior 
ofher lover. She had known him since she was 
a little girl in her twelfth year. He was almost 

eighteen then, and when she thought far more 
about a doll thana husband, he would set her 
upon his knee, and call her his little wife. One, 
two, three years passed on, and still, whenever 
he came from college, and as usual went to pay 
his first visit at her father’s, before he had been 
five minutes in the parlor, the door was flung 
open, and in bounded Rosalie, and claimed her 
accustomed seat. The fact was, till she was fif- 
teen she was a child of a very slow growth, and 
looked the girl when many a companion of hers 
of the same age began to appear the woman. 

When another vacation however came round, 
and Theodore paid his customary call, and was 
expecting his little wife,as usual, the door open- 
ed slowly, and a tall young lady entered, and 
curtesying, coloured and walked to a seat next 
the lady of the house. The visiter stood up and 
bowed, and sat down again, without knowing 
that it was Rosalie. 

* Don’t you know Rosalie?” exclaimed her 
father. 

‘“* Rosalie!” replied Theodore in an accent of 
surprise ; and meponones his little wife of old, 
who rose and half gave him her hand, and curt- 
seying, colored again ; and sat down again with- 
out hardly interchanging a word with him. No 
wonder; she was four inches taller than wher 
he had last seen her; and her bulk had expand- 





ed correspondingly, while her features, that half 


LOVE AND AUTHORSHIP. 


a year before gave one the idea of a sylph that 
would bound after a butterfly, had now mellowed 
in their expression, into the sentiment, the soft- 
ness, and the reserve of the woman. 

Theodore felt absolutely disappointed. Five 
minutes before, he was all volubility. Nosooner 
was one question answered than he proposed an- 
other; and he had so many capital stories for 
Rosalie, when she came down; and yet, when 
Rosalie did come down, he sat as though he had 
not a word to say for himself. In short, every 
thing and every body inthe house seemed to have 
changed along with its young mistress; he felt 
no longer at home in it, as he was wont; and in 
less than a quarter of an hour he made his bow 
and departed. 

Now this was exceedingly strange ;. for Rosa- 
lie, froma pretty little girl, had turned into a 
lovely young woman. If a heart looked out of 
her eyes before, a soul looked out of them now; 
her arm, which formerly the sun had been allow- 
ed to salute when he liked, and which used to 
bear the trace of many a kiss that he had given 
it, now shone white through a sleeve of muslin, 
like snow behind a veil of haze; her bosom had 
enlarged its wavy curve, -and leaving her waist 
little more than the span it was, sat proudly heav- 
ing above it; and the rest of her form which, only 
six months ago, looked trim and airy in her short 
and close-fitting frock, now lengthening and 
throwing out its flowing line, stood stately in the 
folds of along and ample drapery. Yet could 
not all this make up for the want of the little 
wife that used to come and take her seat upon 
Theodore’s knee. 

To be sure there was another way of eccount- 
ing for the young man’s chagrin. Hemight have 
been disappointed that Rosalie, when five feet 
four, should be a little more reserved than she 
used to be when she was only five feet nothing. 
Romantic young men, too, are apt to fancy odd 
things. Theodore was a very romantic young 
man; and having, perhaps, traced for himself the 
woman in the pS ane one will anticipate, 
looking at a peach that is just knit, the hue, and 
form, and flavor of the consummate fruit—he 
might have set Rosalie down in his mind as his 
wife in earnest, when he appeared to call her so 
only in jest. 

Such was the case. Theodore never calcu- 
lated that Rosalie knew nothing about his dreams 
—that she had no such visions herself; he never 
anticipated that the frankness of girlhood would 
vanish, as soon as the diffidence of young woman- 
hood begunits blushing reign; the thought never 
occurred to him that the day would come when 
Rosalie would scruple tosit on his knee; ay,even 
though Rosalie should then begin to think upon 
him, as for many a year before he had thought 
upon her. He returned from college the fifth 
time; he found that the woman which he imagiD- 
ed in a year or two she would become, was sur- 
passed by the woman that she already was; he 
remarked the withdrawal of confidence, the li- 
mitation of familiarity; the penalty which he 
must inevitably pay for her maturing; and he 
felt repelled and chilled and utterly disheartened 
by it. 

Toc a whole week he never returned to the 
house. Three days of a second week elapsed, 
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LOVE AND AUTHORSHIP. 77 


and still he kept away. He had been invited, 
however, to a ball which was to be given there 
the day following ; and much as he was inclined 
to absent himself, being a little more inclined to 
go, he went. 

Full three hours was he in the room without 
once setting eyes upon Rosalie. He saw her 
mother and her father, and talked with them: 
he saw squire this, and doctor that, and attorney 
such-a-one, and had fifty things to say to each of 
them; he had eyes and a tongue for everybody, 
but Rosalie--not a look or a word did he ex- 
change with her; yet he was here and there and 
everywhere! In short, he was all communica- 
tiveness and vivacity, so that every one remark- 
ed how bright he had become since his last visit 
to college! 

At last, however, his fine spirits all at once 
seemed to forsake him, and he withdrew to the 
library, which was lighted up for the occasion as 
an anti-room, and taking a volume out of the 
book-case, threw himself into a chair and began 
to turn over the leaves. 

“Have you forgotten your little wife?” said a 
soft voice near him; ‘twas Rosalie’s; “if you 
have,” she added, as he started from his seat, 
‘* she has not forgotten you !” 

She wore a carnation in her hair; the hue of 
the flower was not deeper than that of her cheek, 
as she stood and extended her hands to Theo- 
dore, who, the moment he rose, had held forth 
both of his. 

* Rosalie !”’ 

“ Theodore!”--He led her to a sofa, which 
stood in a recess on the opposite side of the room, 
and for five minutes not another word did they 
exchange. 

_At length she gently withdrew her hand from 
his; she had suffered him to hold it all that time 
—‘ We shall be observed,” said she. 

“ Ah, Rosalie,” replied he, “‘ nine months since 
you sat upon my knee, and they observed us, yet 
you did not mind it!” 

“You know I am a woman now,” rejoined Ro- 
salie, hanging her head; “ and—and—will you 
lead off the next dance with me?” cried she, sud- 
denly changing the subject. “ There now; I 
have asked you!” added she, “ which is more 
than you deserve!’ of course Theodore was not 
at all happy to accept the challenge of the meta- 
morphosed Rosalie. 

One might suppose that the young lady’s heart 
was interested, and that Theodore was a far hap- 
pier man than he imagined himself to be. The 
fact was neither more nor less. Little Rosalie 
was proud of being called Theodore’s wife, be- 
cause she heard every body else spealx in praise 
of him. Many a marriageable young lady had 
she heard aeckice ; not minding to speak before 
a child; that Theodore was the finest young 
man in B——; that she hoped Theodore woul 
be at such or such a house where she was going 
to dine, or spend the evening; nay, that she 
would like to have a sweetheart like Theodore. 
Then would Rosalie interpose, and with a saucy 
toss of her head exclaim, that nobody should 
have Theodore but Rosalie, for Rosalie was his 
little wife. "T'was thus she learned to admire the 
face and person of Theodore, who more than 
once paid for her acquired estimation of them; 

7 * 





for sometimes before a whole room full of com- 
pany she would march up to him, and Sapming 
im from head to foot,with folded arms, at lengt 
declare aloud, that he was the handsomest young 
man in B——. Then Theodore was so kind to 
her, and thought so much of any thing she did, 
and took such notice of her! Often, at adance, 
he would make her his partner for the whole 
evening; and there was Miss Willoughby, per- 
haps, or Miss Millar, sitting down; either of 
whom would have given her eyes to stand up in 
a reel with Theodore. 

But when the summer of her seventeenth year 
beheld her burstiug into womanhood ; when her 
expanding thoughts, from a bounding, fitful, rill- 
like current, began to run a deep, a broad, and 
steady stream; when she found that she was al- 
most arrived at the threshold of the world, and 
reflected that the step which marks a female’s 
first entrance into it is generally taken in the 
hand of a partner; the thought of who that part- 
ner might be, recalled Theodore to her mind; 
and her heart fluttered as she asked herself the 

uestion; should she ever be indeed the wife of 
heodore? 

When, this time, he paid his first visit, Rosalie 
was as much mortified ashe was. Hervexation 
was increased when she saw that he absented 
himself; she resolved, if possible, to ascertain the 
cause; and | ag her mother to give a ball, 
and especially invite the young gentleman. He 
came; she watched him; observed that he nei- 
ther inquired after her nor sought for her; and 
marked the excellent terms that he was upon 
with twenty = about whom she knew hi 
to be perfectly indifferent. Women have a per- 
ception of the workings of the heart, far more 
quick and subtle than we have. She was con- 
vinced that all his fine spirits were forced; that 
he was acting a part. She suspected that while 
he appeared to be occupied with every body but 
Rosalie; Rosalie was the only body that was run- 
ing in his thoughts. She saw him withdraw to 
the library; she followed him, found him setting 
down with a book in his hand, perceived, from 
his manner of turning over the leaves, that he 
was intent on any thing but reading. She was 
satisfied that he was thinking of nuthing but Ro- 
sahe. The thought that Rosalie might one day 
indeed become his wife, now occurred to her for 
the thousandth time, and a thousand times stron- 

er than ever; a spirit diffused itself through her 
neart which had never been breathed into it be- 
fore, and filling it with hope and happiness, and 
unutterable contentment, irresistibly drew 2¢ to- 
wards him. She approached him, accosted him, 
and ina moment was seated with him, hand in 
hand, upon the sofa! 

As soon as the dance was done, “ Rosalie,’’ 
said Theodore, “ ’tis almost as warm in the air 
as in the room; will you be afraid to take a turn 
with me in the garden?” 

** T shall get my shawlin a minute,” said Rosa- 
lie, “‘ and meet you there;” and the maiden was 
there almost as soon as he. 

They proceeded, arm-in-arm, to the farthest 
part of the garden; and there they walked up and 
down without either seeming inclined to speak, 
as though their hearts could discourse through 
their hands, which were locked in one anothers 
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** Rosalie!’ at last breathed Theodore. “ Ro- 
salie!” breathed he a second time, before the 
ex ae girl could summon courage to say 
‘ e f > 

“J cannot go home to-night,” resumed he, 
** without speaking to you.” Yet Theodore seem- 
ed to bein no hurry to speak ; for here he stopped, 
and continued silent so long, that Rosalie began 
to doubt whether he would open his mee sae 

‘“* Had we not better go in?” said Rosalie, “‘I 
think I hear them breaking up.” 

‘* Not yet,” replied Theodore. 

“ They'll miss us!” said Rosalie. 

* ‘What of that ?” rejoined Theodore. 

** Nay,’ resumed the maid, ‘‘ we have remain- 
ed long enough, and at least allow me to go in.” 

** Stop but another minute, dear Rosalie !’’ im- 
ploringly exclaimed the youth. 

“For what?” was the maid’s reply. 

“ Rosalie,’ without a pause resumed Theodore, 
** you used to sit upon my knee, and let me call 

ou wife. Are those times passed forever? Dear 
alie !—will you never let me take you on my 
knee and call you wife again ?” 

“ When we have done with our girl-hood, we 
have done with our plays,’ said Rosalie. 

“I do not mean in play, dear Rosalie,” cried 
Theodore. “Itis not playing at man and wife 
to walk, as such, out of church. Will you mar- 
ry me, Rosalie?” 

Rosalie was silent. 

** Will you marry me ?” repeated he. 

Nota word would Rosalie speak. 

** Hear me!” cried Theodore. *‘ The first day, 

Rosalie, I took you upon my knee, and called 
you my wife, jest as it seemed to be, my heart 
was never more inearnest. That day I wedded 
you in my soul; for though you were a child, I 
saw the future woman in you, rich in the richest 
attractions of yoursex. Nay, do me justice; re- 
cal what you yourself have known of me ;,inquire 
of others. ‘To whom did I play the suitor from 
that day? Tonone but you, although to you I did 
not seem to play it. Rosalie! was I not always 
with you? collect now! Did a day pass, 
when I was at home, without my coming to your 
father’s house? Whenthere were parties there, 
whom did I sit beside, but you? Whom did 
I stand behind at the pianoforte, but you? Nay, 
fora whole night, whom have I danced with, but 
you? Whatever you might have thought then, 
can you believe now, that it was merely a piay- 
ful child that could so have engrossed me? No, 
Rosalie, it was the virtuous, generous, lovely, 
loving woman, that I saw in the playful child.— 
Rosalie! for five years have [ loved yeu, though 
I never declared it to you till now. Do you 
think I am worthy of you? Will you give your- 
selfto me? Will you marry me? ill you sit 
upon my knee again, and let me call you 
wife ?” 

Three or four times Rosalie made an effort to 
speak ; but desisted, as if she knew not what to 
say, or was unable to say what she wished; Theo- 
dore still holding her hand. At last, ‘‘ Ask my 
father’s consent!’ she exclaimed, and tried to 
get away ; but before she could effect it, she was 
clasped to the bosem of Theodore, nor released 
until the interchange of the first pledge of love 
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not appear, that night, in the drawing-room 
again. 
Theodore’s addresses were sanctioned by the 
parents of Rosalie. The wedding day was fixed 
—it wanted but a fortnight to it--when a malig- 
nant fever made its appearance in the town; Ro- 
salie’s parents were the first victims. She was 
left an orphan at eighteen, and her uncle, by her 
mother’s side, who had been nominated her guar- 
dian in a will, made several years, having fol- 
lowed his brother-in-law and sister’s remains to 
the grave, took up his residence at B 
Rosalie’s sole consolation now,was suchas she 
received from the society of Theodore ; but Theo- 
dore soon wanted consolation himself. His fa- 
ther was attacked by the fever and died, leaving 
his affairs, to the astonishment of every one, in a 
state of the most inextricable embarrassment ; 
for he had been looked upon as one of the wealth- 
iest inhabitants of B——. This was a double 
blow to Theodore, but he was not aware of the 
weight of it, till, after the interment of his father, 
he repaired, for the first time, toresume his visits. 

He was stepping up without ceremony to the 
drawing room, when the servant begged his par- 
don for stopping him, telling him at the same 
time, that he had received instructions from his 
master, to show him into the parlor when he 
should call. 

“Was Miss Wilford there ?” 

** No.”—Theodore was shown into the parlor. 
Of all savage brutes the human brute is the most 
pernicious and revolting, because he unites to 
the evil properties of the inferior animal, the 
mental faculties of the superior one—and then 
he is at large. A vicious tempered dog you can 
muzzle, and render innocuous; but there is no 
preventing the human dog that bites from flesh- 
ing his tooth—he is sure to have it in somebody. 
And then the infliction is so immeasurably more 
severe !—the quick of the mind is so much more 
sensitive than that of the body! Besides, the sa- 
vage that runs upon four legs is so inferior in 
performance to him that walks upon two! Itis 
he that knows how to gnaw! I have often 
thought it a pity and a sin that the man who 
plays the dog should be prevented from dying 
the death ofone. He should hang and the other 
go free. : 

** Well, young gentleman!” was the salutation 
which Theodore received when he entered the 
parlor ; “ and pray what brings you here?” 

Theodore was struck dumb; and no wonder. 

* Your father, I understand, has died a beggar! 
Do you think to marry my niece?” If Theo- 
dore respired with difficulty before, his breath 
was utterly tekken away atthis. He was a young 
man of spirit; but who can keep up his heart, 
when his ship, all at once, is going down. 

The human dog went on. ‘ Young gentleman, 
I shall be plain with you, for I am a straight-for- 
ward man; yOung women should mate with their 
matches—you are no match for my niece; soa 
good a ht you!”’ How more in place to 
have wished him a good halter! Saying this, 
the straight-forward savage walked out of the 
parlor, leaving the door wide open, that Theo- 
dore might have room for egress, and steadily 
walked up stairs. 
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his self-recollection. When he did so he rang 
the bell. 

“Tell your master I wish to speak to him,” 
said Theodore to the servant who answered it. 
The servant went up stairs after his master, and 
returned. 

“f am sorry, sir,” said he, “ to be the bearer 
of such anerrand; but my master desires you in- 
stantly to quit the house; and has commanded 
me to tell you that he has given me orders not to 
admit you again.”’ 

“ T must see Miss Wilford !” 

“ You cannot, sir !” ras os gay 4 remarked the 
servant; “ for she is locked in her own room; 
but you can send a message to her,”’ added he in 
a whisper, “ and I will be the bearer of it. There 
is not a servant in the house, Mr. Theodore, but 
is sorry for you to the soul.” 

This was so much in season, and was so evi- 
dently spoken from the heart, that Theodorecould 
not help catching the honest fellow by the hand. 
Here the drawing room bell was rung violently. 

“T must go, sir,” said the servant; “ what 
message to my mistress?” 

“ Tell her to give mea meeting, and to apprise 
me of the time and place ;” and the next moment 
the hall door was shut upon him. 

One may easily imagine the state of the young 
fellow’s mind. ‘To be driven with insult and bar- 
barity from the house in which he had been re- 
ceived a thousand times with courtesy and kind- 
ness ; which he looked upon as his own! Then, 
what was to be done? Rosalie’s uncle, after all, 
had told him nothing but the truth. His father 
had died a beggar. Dear as Rosalie was to 
Theodore, his own pride recoiled at the idea of 
offering her a hand which was not the master of 
a shillmg. Yet was not Theodore portionless. 
His education was finished; that term he had 
completed his collegiate studies. If his father 
had not left him a fortune, he had provided him 
with the means of making one himself; at all 
events, of commanding a competency. He had 
the credit of being a young man of decided ge- 
nius too. “I will not offer Rosalie a beggar’s 
hand!”? exclaimed Theodore; “I shall ask her 
to remain true to me for a year; and Pll go u 
to London and maintain myself by my pen. It 
may acquire me fame as well as fortune; and 
then I may marry Rosalie!” 

This was a great deal of work to be done in a 
year; but if Theodore was not a man of genius, 
he possessed a mind of that sanguine tempera- 
ment, which is usually an accompaniment of the 
richer gift. Before the hour of dinner all his 
plans were laid, and he was ready to start for 

.ondon. He waited now for nothing but a mes- 
save from Rosalie, and as soon as the sweet girl 
could send it, it came tohim. It appointed him 
to meet her in the green lane after sunset. The 
sun had scarcely set when he was there; and 
there, too, was Rosalie. He found that she was 
Rosalie still. Fate had stripped him of fortune; 
but she could not persuade Resalic to refuse him 
her hand: when half way down the lane, she 
heard a light quick step behind her, and turning, 
beheld Theodore. 

Theodore’s wishes, as 1 before stated, were 
granted soon as communicated; and now nothing 
remained but to say good by—perhaps the hard- 
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est thing to twoyoung lovers. Rosalie heard her 
name called from a short distance, and in a half- 
supressed voice; she started and turnéd towards 
the direction whence the pre-concerted warnin 
came; she heard it again; she had stopped tll 
the last moment! She had half withdrawn her- 
self from Theodore’s arm; she looked at him; 
flung her own arm around him, and burst into 
tears upon his neck! In another minute there 
was nobody in the lane. 

London is a glorious place for a man of talent 
to make his way in—provided he has extraordi- 
nary good luck. . Nothing but merit can get on 
there; nothing is sterling that is not of its coin- 
age. Our provincial towns won’t believe that 
gold is gold unless it has been minted in London. 

here is no trickery there; no treating, no can- 
vassing, no intrigue,nocoalition! There, worth 
has only to show itself, if it wishes to be killed 
with kindness! London tells the truth! You 
may swear to what it says, whatsoever may be 
proved to the contrary. e cause—the cause 
is every thing in London! Show but your craft 
and straight er brethren come crowding 
around you, and if they find you worthy, why you 
shall be brought into notice—even though they 
should tell a lie for it and destroy you. Never 
trouble yourself about getting on by interest im 
London! Get on by yourself. Posts are filled 
there by merit; or if the man suits not the office, 
why the office is made to adapt itself to the man, 
and so there is unity after all! What a happy 
fellow was Theodore, to find himself in such a 
place as London! 

He was certainly happy in one thing; the 
coach in which he came set him down at a 
friend’s, whose circumstances were narrow, but 
whose heart was large—a curate of the church 
of England. Strange, that with all the appurte- 
nances of hospitality at its command, abundance 
should allow it to besaid, that the kindest wel- 
come which adversity usually meets with, is that 
which it receives from adversity! If Theodore 
found that the house was a cold one to what he 
had been accustomed, the warmth of the greeting 
made up for it. ‘* They breakfasted at nine, 
dined at four, and if he could rae upon the sofa, 
why there was a bed for him.” Ih a day he was 
settled, and at his work. 

And upon what did Theodore found his hopes 
of making a fortune, and rising to fame in Lon- 
don? Uponwritinga play. At an early period 
he had discovered, as his friends imagined, a ta- 
lent for dramatic composition; and having rather 
seduously cultivated that branch of literature, he 
thought he would now try his hand in one bold ef- 
fort, the success of which should determine him 
as to his future course in life. The play was 
written, presented and py eye ; the performers 
were ready in their parts; the evening of repre- 
sentation came on, and Theodore, seated in the 

it beside his friend, at last with a throbbing 

eart, beheld the curtain rise. The first and se- 
cond acts went off smoothly, and with applause. 

Two gentlemen were placed immediately in 
front of Theodore. ‘ What do you think of it?” 
said the one to the other. 

“‘ Rather tame,” was the reply. 

** Will it succeed?” 

** Doubtful.” 
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The third act, however,decided the fate of the 
play ; the interest of the audience became so in- 
tense, that at one particular ay of the action, 
numbers in the second and third rows of the side 
boxes stood up, and the clapping of hands was 
universal, intermingled with cries of “‘ bravo!” 
from every part of the theatre. “’Twill do,” 
was now the remark, and Theodore breathed a 
little more freely than he had done some ten mi- 
nutes ago. Not to be too tedious, the curtain 
fell amidst shouts of approbation, unmingled 
with the slightest demonstration of displeasure, 
and the author had not twenty friends in the 
house. : 

If Theodore did not sleep that night, it was not 
from inguietude of mind-—contentment was his 
repose. His most sanguine hopes had been sur- 
passed ; the fiatof a London audience had stamp/ 
ed him a dramatist; the way tofortune was open 
and clear, and Rosalie would be his. 

Next morning, as soon as breakfast was over, 
Theodore and his friend repaired to the coffee- 
room. “ We must see what the critics say,” re- 
marked the latter. Theodore,'with prideful con- 
fidence—the offspring of fair success—-took u 
the first morning print that came to his hand. 
Theatre al met his eye. “ Happy is the suc- 
cessful dramatist !”” exclaimed Theodore to him- 
self; at night he is greeted by the applauses of 
admiring thousands, and in the morning they are 
repeated and echoed all over the kingdom 
through the medium of the press! What will 
Rosalie say when her eye falls upon this?” And 
what, indeed, would Rosalie say when she read 
the utter condemnation of her lover’s drama, 
which the critic denounced from the beginnin 
to the end, without presenting his readers wi 
a single quotation to justify the severity of his 
strictures ! 

“?Tis very odd!” said Theodore. 

Tis very odd, indeed !” rejoined his friend, 
repeating his words. ‘“ You told me this play 
was your own, and here I find that you have 
copied it from half a dozen others that have been 
founded upon the same story.” 

“ Where?” inquired Theodore, reaching for 
the paper. 

i ‘eaten !” said his friend, pointing to the para- 

raph. 

And this is London!” exclaimed Theodore. 
‘| never read a play, nor the line of a play upon 
the same subject. Why does not the writer prove 
the plagiarism ?” 

$ Retante he does not know whether it is or is 
not a plagiarism,” rejoined the other. “ He is 
aware that several other authors have construct- 
ed dramas upon the same passage in history ; and 
(to draw the most charitable inference, for you 
would not suspect him of telling a deliberate 
lie) he thinks you have seen them, and have 
availed yourself of them.” 

“Ts it not the next thing to a falsehood,” indig- 
nantly exclaimed Theodore, “to advance a 
charge, of the justness of which you have not as- 
sured yourself?” 

“| know not that,” rejoined his fnend; “ but 
it certainly indicates a rather superficial reve- 
rence for truth; and a disposition to censure, 
which excludes from all claim to ingenuousness 
the individual who indulges in it.” 
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“* And this will go the round of the whole king- 
dom ?” 

ae Yes.’”’ 

*‘ Should I not contradict it ?” 

“ho.” 

“ Why >”? 

“Tis beneath you; besides, the stamp of ma- 
lignancy is so strong upon it, that, except to the 
utterly ignorant, it is harmless; and even these, 
when they witness your play themselves, as 
sometime or another they will, will remember 
the libel to the cost of its author and to your ad- 
vantage. I see you have been almost as hardly 
treated by this gentleman,’ continued he, glanc- 
ing over the paper which Theodore had taken 
up when he entered the room. “ Are you ac- 
quainted with any of the gentlemen of the press?” 

**No; and is it not therefore strange that I 
should have enemies among them?” 

** Not at all.” 

“ Why oy 

“ Because you have succeeded. Look over the 
rest of the journals,” continued his friend ; “ you 
may find salve, perhaps, for these scratches.” 

heodore did so; and in one or two instances 
salve, indeed, he found; but upon the whole, he 
was in little danger of being spoiled through the 
raises of the press. “ Why,” exclaimed Theo- 
ore, “‘ why do not letters enlarge the soul, while 
they expand the mind? Why do they not make 
men generous and honest? Why is not every 
literary man an illustration of Juvenal’s axiom?” 

“Teach a dog what you may,” rejoined his 
friend, ‘‘can you alter his nature, so that the 
brute shall not predominate ?” 

** No,” replied Theodore. 

“ You are answered,” said his friend. 

The play had what is called a run, but not a 
decided one. Night after night it was received 
with the same enthusiastic applauses; but the 
audiences did not increase. It was a victory 
without the acquisition of spoils or territory.’ 
** What can be the meaning of this ?’’ exclaimed 
Theodore ; “‘ we seem to be moving, and yet do 
not advance an inch?” 

“They should paragraph the play as they doa 
pantomime,” remarked his friend. “But thena 
pantomime is an expensive thing; they will lay 
cut a thousand pounds upon one, and they must 
get their money back. The same is the case 
with their melo-dramas; so, if you want to suc- 
ceed to the height, as a play-right, you know 
what to do.” 

“What?” inquired Theodore. 

“Write melo-drama and pantomimes!”’ 

Six months had now elapsed, and Theodore’s 
purse, with all his success, was rather lighter 
than when he first pulled it out in London. How- 
ever, in a week, two bills which he had taken 
from his publisher would fall due, and then he 
would run down to B , and perhaps obtain 
an interview with Rosalie. At the expiration of 
the week his bills were presented, and disho- 
nored! He repaired to his publisher’s for an ex- 
planation—the house had stopped! Poor Theo- 
dore! They were in the Gazette that very day! 
Theodore turned into the first coffee-room to 
look at a paper: there were, indeed, the names 
of the firm! “I defy fortune to serve me a scur- 
vier trick!” exclaimed Theodore, the tears half 
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starting into his eyes. He little knew the lady 
whose ingenuity he was braving. 

He looked now at one side of the paper, and 
now at the other, thinking all the while of nothing 
but the bills and the hankrapt’s list. Splendid 
Fete at B—— met his hs and soon his thoughts 
were occupied with nothing but B——;.for there 
he read that the young lord of the manor having 
just come of age, had given a ball and supper, 
the former of which he opened with the lovely 
and accomplished Miss Rosalie. The grace of 
the fair couple was expatiated upon; and the 
editor took occasion to hint, that a pair so formed 
by nature for each other, might probably, before 
long, take hands in another, a longer, and more 
momentous dance. What did he think of For- 
tune now? : 

“O that it were but a stride to B——!” he ex- 


claimed, as he laid down the paper, and his hand | ° 


dropped nerveless at his side. He left the coffee- 
house, and dreamed his way back to his friend’s; 
gigs, Carriages, carts, rolled by him unheeded; 
the foot-path was crowded, but he saw not a soul 
in the street. He was in the ball-room at B——, 
and | on while the young lord of the ma- 
nor handed out Rosalie to lead her down the 
dance, through every figure of which Theodore 
followed them with his eyes with scrutinizing 
glance, scanning the countenance of his mis- 
tress. Then the set was over, and he saw them 
walking arm-in-arm up and down the room; and 
yresently they were dancing again; and now the 
ball was over, and he followed them to the sup- 
per-room, where he saw the young lord of the 
manor place Rosalie beside him. His fancy 
changed the scene from the supper-room to the 
church, at the altar of which stood Rosalie with 
his happy rival; and he heard the questions and 
responses which forge the mystic chain that 
binds for life; and he saw the ring put on, and 
heard the blessing which announces that the 
nuptial sacrament is complete! His hands were 
clenched; his cheek was in a flame; a wish was 
rising in his throat. 

“Good news for you, said somebody clapping 
him on the back; “a letter from Rosalie lies for 
youat home. Why are you passing the house?” 
Twas his friend. 

“A letter from her!” exclaimed Theodore.— 
Quickly he retraced his steps, and there on his 
table lay, indeed, the dear missive of his Rosalie. 

“W elcome, sweet comforter!” ejaculated The- 

ddore, as he kissed the ciphers which his Rosa- 
ie’s hand had traced, and the wax which bore 
lie impress of her seal—‘ welcome, O welcome! 
you come in time; you bring an ample solace for 
disappointment, mortification, poverty—what- 
‘ver my evil destiny can inflict. Yuu have come 
0assure me that they can not deprive me of my 
Rosalie!’ 
Bright was his eye, and glistening while he 
‘woke; but when he opened the fair folds that 
“onveyed to him the thoughts of his mistress, its 
adience was gone! 

“THroporE—I am aware of the utter frustra- 
on of your hopes. [am convinced that 
nd of a year you will not be a step 
ortune than you are now; why th 
‘and for you? What I say briefly, 
erpret fully. You are now the guapdia 














1 The moment the coach stopped he alighted: 


happiness—as such I address you. Thursday— 
so you consent—will be my wedding day. 
a 

Such was the letter, upon the address and seal 
of which, Theodore had imprinted a score of 
kisses before he opened it. ‘Fortune is in the 
mood,” said Theodore with a sigh so deeply 
drawn, that any one who heard it would have 
imagined he had breathed his spirit out along 
with.it—‘ Fortune is in the mood, and let her have 
her humour out! I shall answer the letter; my 
reply to her shall convey what she desires—no- 
thing more! she is incapable of entering into my 
feelings, and unworthy of being made acquainted 
with them; I shall not condescend even to com- 
plain. 

“RosaLie—You are free. 
THEODORE.” 

Such was the answer which Theodore des- 
patched to Rosaile. O the enviable restlessness 
of the first shock of thwarted affection! How it 
turns every way for the solace which it feels it 
can no where meet with, except in the perfect 
extinction of consciousness. Find it ananodyne! 
—you cannot. A drug may close the eye fora 
time. But the soul will not sleep a wink; it lies 
broad awake to agony, distinct, palpable, imme- 
diate, however memory may be cheated to lose 
for the present the traces of the cause. Then 
for the start, the spasm, the groan, which, while 
the body lies free, attest the presence and acti- 
vity of the mental rack! Better walk than goto 
sleep. A heath, without a soul but yourself 
upon it!—an ink-black sky, pouring down tor- 
rents—wind, lightning, thunder, as though the 
vault above was crackling and disparting into 
fragments! ’ 

heodore’s friend scarcely knew him the next 
morning. He glanced at him and took no fur- 
ther notice. *T'was the best way, though people 
there are who imagine that it rests with a man 
in a fever, at his own option to remain in it, or to 
become convalescent. 

Theodore’s feelings were more insupportable 
to him the second day than the first. He went 
here and there and everywhere; and no where 
could he remain two minutes at a time at rest. 
Then he was so abstracted. Crossing a street 
he was nearly run over by a vehicle and four. 
This for a moment ih, NB him. He saw 
London and B—— upon the panels of the coach. 
The box seat was empty; he asked if it was en- 
gaged. “No.” He sprung uponit, and away 
they droye. “I'll see her once more,’ exclaimed 
Theodore “it can but drive me mad or break 
my heart.” 

Within a mile of B——a splendid barouche 
passed them. ‘Whose is that?” enquired Theo- 

ore. 

“The young lord of the manor’s,” answered 
the aad ‘Did you see the lady in it?” 

a 

“T caught a glimpse of her dress,” said the dri- 
ver. I'll warrant she’s a dashing one! The 
young squire they say, has a capital taste!” 
Theodore looked after the carriage. There 
was nothing but the road. The vehicle drove at 


ta rapid pace, and was soon out of sight. ‘The- 


ore’s heart turned sick. 
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and with a misgiving mind he stood at the door 
which had often admitted him-to his Rosalie. It 
was opened by a domestic whom he had never 
seen before. “Was Miss Wilford within?” “No.” 
“When would she return?” “Never. She had 
one that morning to London to be married!” 
heodore made no further inquiries, neither did 
he offer to go, but stood glaring — ‘the man 
more like a spectre than a human being. “Any 
thing more?” said the man, retreating into the 
house, and gradually os the door, through 
which now only a pogtion of his face could 
seen. “Any thing more?” Theodore made no 
reply; in fact, he had lost all consciousness. At 
last the shutting of the door, which, half from 
panic, half from anger, the man pushed violently 
to, aroused him. “1 shall knock at you no more!” 
said he, and ni mad eg “Ais J his heart with his 
hand, and moving his limbs as if he cared not 
how, or whither they bore him. A gate suddenly 
stopped his progress; it was the entrance to the 
green lane. He stepped over the stile—he was 
on the spot where he had parted last from Rosa- 
lie—where she had flung her arms about his 
neck and wept uporf it. His heartbegan to melt, 
for the first time since he had received her let- 


’ ter: a sense of suffocation came over him, till he 


felt as if he would choke. 
was on his ton 
late it, but could not. At last it got vent in a con- 
vulsive sob, which was followed by a terrent of 


The name of Rosalie 


tears. He threw himself upon the ground—he | 


wept on—he made no effort te check the flood, 
but let it flow till forgetfulness stopped it. 

He rose with a sensation of mtense cold. 
"Twas morning. He had slept! Would he had 
slept on! He turned from the sun, as it rose with- 
out a cloud upon the wedding morn of Rosalie. 
"Twas Thursday. He repassed the stile; and, in 
a few minutes, was on his road to London, which 
he entered about eleven o’clock at night, and 
straight proceeded to his friend’s. They were 
gone to bed. 

Mm me a light,”’said Theodore, “I'll go to 


“Your bed is occupied, sir,” replied the serv’t. 
“Ts it?” said Theodore; **well, I can sleep upon 
the carpet.” He'turned into the parlor, drew a 
chair towards the table, upon which the servant 
had placed a light, and sat down. All was quiet 
for atime. Presently he heard a foot upon the 
stair; ‘twas his friend’s, who was descending, 
and now entered the parlor. 
“I thought you were a-bed,” said Tiagodore. 
“So I was,” replied his friend, “bit hearing 
your voice in the hall, 1 rose and came down to 
ou.” He drew a chair opposite to Theodore. 
were silent for a time; at length Theodore 
spoke. ; 
**Rosalie is married,” said he. 
I don’t believe it.” 
“She is going to be married to the young lord 
of the manor.” 
“T don’t believe it.” 
“She came to town with him yesterday.” 
**T don’t believe it.” 
Theodore pushed back his chair, and stared at 
his friend. 
“What do you mean?” said Theodore. 
“J mean that I entertain some doubts as to 


e; twice he attempted to articu- | 





LOVE AND AUTHORSHIP. 


accuracy of your grounds for concluding that 
Rosalie is inconstant to you.” 

“Did I not read the proof of it in the public 

apers?” 

“The statement may have been erroneous.” 

“Did not her own letter assure me of it?” 

*“You may have misunderstood it.”’ 

“T tell you 1 have been at B——; I have been 
at her house. I inquired for her, and was told 
she had gone up to London to be married! O my 
friend,’ continued he, covering his eyes with his 
handkerchief, “‘ ’tis useless to deceive ourselves. 
fam a ruined man! You see to what she has re- 
duced me. I shall never be myself again! My- 
self! I tell ng I exist in Aer being more than 
my own. She was the soul of all I thought, and 
felt, and did; the primal, vivifying principle! She 
has murdered me! I breathe, it is true, and 
blood is in my veins, and circulates; but ever 
thing else about me ts death—hopes! wishes, in- 
terests!—there is no pulse,no respiration there!” 
I should not be sorry were there none any where 
else! Feel my hand,” added he, reaching it 
across the table, without removing his handker- 
chief from his eyes; for the sense of his desolation 
had utterly unmanned him, and his tears con- 
tinued to flow. ““Feel my hand. Does it not burn. 
A hearty fever, now, would be a friend,” contin- 
ued he, “‘and I think I have done my best to merit 
a call from such a visiter. The whole of the night 
before last I slept out in the open air. Guess 
where I took my bed. In the green lane—the 
spot where I parted last from Rosalie!” He felt 
a tear drop upon the hand which he had extend- 
ed—the tear was followed by the pressure of a 
lip. He uncovered his eyes, and turning them in 
wonderment to look upon his friend—beheld Ro- 
salie sitting opposite to him! 

For a moment or two he questioned the evi- 
dence of his senses—but soon was he convinced 
that it was indeed reality; for Rosalie, quitting 
her seat, approached him, and breathing his 
name with an accent that infused ecstasy into 
his soul, threw herself into his arms, that doubt- 
ingly opened to receive her. 

ooking over her father’s papers, Rosalie had 
found a more recent will, m which her union 
with Theodore had been fully sanctioned, and he 
himself constituted her guardian until it should 
take place. She was aware that his success 1 
London had been doubtful; the generous girl de 
termined that he should no longer be subject t0 
incertitude and disappointment; and she play- 
fully wrote the letter which was a source of such 
distraction to her lover. From his answer she 
saw that he had pay misinterpreted her: slie 
resolved in person to disabuse him of the error; 
and by offering to become his wife, at once (0 
give him the most convincing proof of her since- 
rity and constancy. She arrived in London the 
very day that Theodore arrived in B——. His 
friend, who had known her from her infancy, 
received her as his daughter; and he and his wile 
listened with delight to the unfolding of her plans 
and intentions, which she freely confided to them. 
ates they sat up for Theodore that night, and 








falLhopes of his coming home were aban- 
a, Rosalie became the occupant of his bed. 
it might, in a state of the most distressing 

consequence of his continued ab- 
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nce, she had just retired to her apartment, 
nen a knock at the door made her bound from 
ry couch, upon which she had that moment 
rown herself, and presently she heard her 
er’s voice at the foot of the stair. Scarcely 
nowing what she did, she attired herself, de- 
ended, opened the parlor door unperceived by 
eodore, and teok the place of their friendly 
st, who, the moment he saw her, beckoned her, 
nd resigning his chair to her, withdrew. 

The next evening a select party were assem- 
led in the curate’s little drawing-soom, and 
1eodore and Rosalie were there. The lady of 
e house motioned the latter to approach her; 
e rose and was crossing Theodore, when he 
pught her by the hand and drew her upon his 
ee. 

“Theodore!” exclaimed the fair one, coloring. 
“My wife!” was his reply, while he imprinted 
kiss upon her lips. They had been married 
Mat morning. 





















——_g————- 
FILL UP THE GLASS, 
A BALLAD FOR DRUNKARDS. 
Fill up the cup, the bow], the glass, 
With wine and spirits high; 
And we will drink while round they pass, 
To—Vice and Misery. 


Push quickly round the draught again, 
And drain the goblet low, 

And drink, in revelry’s swelling strain, 
To—Reason’s overthrow! 


Push round, push round, in quickest time— 
The lowest drop be spent, 

In one loud round to Guilt and Crime 
And—Crime’s just punishment. 


} iil full again! fill to the brim, 
To loss of Honor’s fume! 
Quaff—deeper quaff—while now we drink 
Our wives and children’s shame! 


Push round and round, with loudest cheers 
Of mirth and revelry; 

We drink to—woman’s sighs and tears, 
And—children’s poverty! 


Once more, while power shall yet remain, 
Ken with its latest breath, 
Drink! to ourselves—disease and pain, 
And infamy and Death. 
cormoneneeginepeiicnin 


Written for the Casket. 
THE LAMMER GEYER. 


‘No spot upon the earth, as no one is probably 
0 awful, can afford a more lively picture of the 
aprice of nature, than the passes of the Cordil- 
eras. ‘They so beggar the powers of Romance, 
mhat she flies redsies . from the scene to gnaw 
#0 silent agony her iron pen; and imagination on 
wifter wing seeks a more congenial clime, fear- 
hg to dwell amid such chaotic frightfulness.— 
Vere he to be an eye witness of scenes like 
hese, the very infidel must be astounded—in 
kwe and solemnity confess that a superior God 
Was the — of every thing. A bird, called by 

e naturalist the Lammer Geyer, is the only in- 
abitant, save the Brute, of this cradle of horror 
a fit occupant!—for to size, power, and fleet- 


FILL UP THE GLASS——-THE LAMMER GEYER. 
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ness, is added a bloody and remorseless disposi- 
tion. On some lofty cragg may be seen her ter- 

rible eyre, as if instinct taught her, that in this 

place she would be free from the winged shaft, 

and deadly lead. Although she be apparently 

conscious of the superior power of the framer of 
these destructive instruments, yet from him even 

she does not shrink. If in her wandering for prey 

she can stoop unaware, the most ferocious as 

well as the timid brute trembles at her approach; 

and their king, as if for uncommon rencounter, 

erects in wrath his mane and displays his power- 

ful jaws. But as with the weak, so with him; the 

work of death is soon accomplished, and she tri- 

umphantly gazing on the bloody beaks of her 

young, rejoices in the strength and fatai sharp- 

ness of her talons. The position of two villages 
makes it necessary that the traveller pass here 
in journeying from one to the other; yet as he 
does, he offers to Heaven a silent prayer for pro- 
tection. The poor peasant, transporting his hard 
earned produce, shudders at each whistle of the 
wind, and st of the air when a cloud 
might pass the sun, for fear that in sudden mo- 
ment the support of his home may be taken 
away. Their depredations are not confined tothe 
native valley; far away they soar for plunder, so 
that when their shrill scream is heard from the 
mount, the careful mother doubly bars her doors, 
and collects her babes more closely around her. 
More than one act of transgression had rendered 
such vigils necessary; for neglecting to mention 
the cosset and the calf that had been borne 
away in the sight of the master, young infants 
rolling in the spirit of innocence upon the green 
sward, have been often translated to an eyre of 
screaching eaglets—from a tender mother, to 
the arms of death. 

It was in the summer of the year 1815, that 
Aurelia, a beautiful girl of San Marto, one 
of the villages above spoken of, gave her heart 
and hand to an amiable but rustic youth. Love, 
it is true, can dwell in any place, but not 
so often is it to be met with in the ranks of wealth 
as of poverty; as benefit is the source of the cal- 
culating affection of fashion and pride, so of hum- 
ble love is disinterestedness. Cramped by the 
shackles of the former, it is confined within the 
limits prescribed by etiquette; unrestrained in 
the latter sphere, it walks abroad free, unalloyed, 
and unbounded. The language of the one is 
formal, corresponding with ceremony—of the 
other, open, candid, and yielding. The character 
on one hand is coldness and insincerity; on the 
other, truth and pathos. The lovers of San Mar- 
to could boast of no ancestorial distinctions—no 
titled estate. A simple shepherdess she; he, an 
humble peasant. The language of their love 
displayed not the depth of philosophy, nor the 
soul of poetry; but the unaffected dress of sim- 
plicity. When the sun had shed his last beam 
upon her native hill, Aurelia folded her lambs 
and repaired high in youthful hope to meet her 
returning William, who as anxious from his la- 
bor greets her with a smile that puts to shame 
the powers of eloquence. Hand in hand they 
wander, gleaning the beauties of future bliss, un- 
til the near approach of darkness ends their 
sweet intercourse; then, long after the extin- 
guishing of the rush-light, he sets at her cottage 
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door, lulling to rest in rustic strains the idol of 
his soul. Neither can fashion nor wealth claim 
all earthly beauty; for fairer than Aurelia an 
American sun ne’er shone upon. The exqui- 
site lustre of her eye, veiled by a rich lash, would 
emulate an upper sky. To the delicate fashion- 
ing of her features would Circassia yield. Like 
toa nice painting upon snow-white velvet was 
her brow and fairer cheek; and as to her form, 
dame Nature made it surpassing symmetry. Yet 
was not pride here; unacquainted with the art 
and pain parade of pomp, all was beautiful—all 
was treasured for her beloved youth. He too, 
accustomed to rural pleasure, was fresh in the 
ruddiness of manhood. The more fashionable ex- 
travagance of Rouge et Noir he knew not; but 
was as proud in gaining a coronet for wrestling, 
to lay at the feet of Aurelia, as was the Roman 
of his quadruple triumph. Such were the cou- 
ple betrothed; and the sun that was to witness 
their union rose upon me hunting in a. neighbor- 
ing forest. Arriving to his meredian, I was dri- 
ven to a deep recess, where I sat me down in 
contemplative silence, to watch the meander- 
ing stream. I was about to soliloquize in a mo- 
ral strain, comparing what was before me to the 
struggling course of man, when sounds, “sweet as 
if an angel spoke,” burst upon my ear. I was 
not superstitious, yet I thought that it might be 
the wandering spirit of Orpheus, seeking his lost 
Eurydice. Recovering from my surprise, I in- 
voluntarily drew near, wher suddenly broke up- 
on my view the cause of my wonder. Upon a 
beautiful lawn were assembled a numerous com- 
pany, and, as my reader has anticipated, it was 
the marriage party. Never did Aurelia appear 
so lovely—decked not in costly garments, nor 
with gems, nor the pride of the desart—but with 
the simplicity of a shepherdess. William too 
stood forth in the beauty of youth, to establish 
before God and angels the strength of his love; 
and as she bent forward to receive the signet of 
that love, 1 knew it to be unaffected—to be the 
true insignia of perfect happiness, An aged man 
now advanced, whom, from his attire, I knew to 
be the priest, and he offered to heaven a fervid 
prayer. lt was solemn as eternity! He was 
about to consummate the holy ceremony, when 
a cry resounded through the lawn that paralized 
his venerable limbs. The Lammer Geyer!—the 
Lammer Geyer! To arms!—to arms! But it 
was in vain. Attracted by the rich chaplet that 
encircled her forehead, the dreadful enemy 
stocnen hae locked in iron death the eye of the 
maiden, It was the act.of a moment. But ’twas 
not unrevenged. My rifle, ever faithful to its 
master, poured fourth its deadly contents. A 
dropping of the head,a cowering of the wing, 
and the scream of the murderer that had thus 
rudely dashed aside the full chalice of bliss, were 
an assurance that the aim was correct. I stopped 
not to sympathise with the agonied throng, but 
returned sorrowing tothe forest. Passing soon 
after through the village church-yard, I stopped 
to gaze upon a newly raised slab. The fountain 
could not be suppressed as ] saw inscribed upon 
it—WiILLIAM AND AURELIA. N.H. 
—<>_______. 

_ An excuse is worse and more terrible than a 
lie; for an excuse is a lie guarded. 


THE LAMMER GEYER—BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT—FASHIONS IN 1664 


Beautirut Exrract.—lIt cannot be that 
earth is man’s only abiding place. It caiinot be 
that any life is a bubble, cast up by the ocean of 
eternity, to float a moment upon its waves, and 
sink into nothingness. Else why is it, the high 
and glorious aspirations, which leap like angel 
from the temple of our hearts, are forever wan. 
dering about unsatisfied? Why is it that the 
rainbow and the cloud come over us with a 
beauty that is not of earth,and then pass off and 
leave us to muse on their faded loveliness? Why 
is it that the stars which “hold their festival 
around the midnight throne,” are set above the 
grasp of our limited faculties: forever mocking 
us with their wae renene glory? And finally, 
why is it that bright forms of human beauty are 

resented to our view and then taken from us, 
eaving the thousand streams of our affections to 
flow back in an Alpine torrent upon our hearts? 
Weare born for a higher destiny than that of 
earth. There 1s a realm where the rainbow 
never fades—where the stars will be spread out 
before us like the islands that slumber on the 
ocean, and where the beautiful beings which 
pass before us like shadows, will stay in our pre- 
sence forever. 
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Fasuions i 1664.—Lady Fanshawe thus de- 
cribes her husband’s dress, on the occasion of 
his audience as Ambassador from England of the 
King of Spain :—* Then came my husband, ina 
very rich suit of clothes, of a dark fillemonte 
brocade, laced with silver and gold lace, nine 
laces, every one as broad as my hand, and a lit 
tle silver and gold lace laid between them, both 
of very curious workmanship. His suit was 
trimmed with scarlet taffetty ribbon; his stock- 
ings of white silk, upon long scarlet silk ones, 
his shoes black, with scarlet shoe-strings and 
gis his linen very fine, laced with very rich 
“landers lace; a black beaver, buttoned on the 
left side witha jewel of 1,200/. value. A rich 
curious wrought gold chain, made in the Indies, 
at which hung the King his master’s picture, 
richly set with diamonds, cost 3002. which his 
Majesty had been pleased to give him. On his 
fingers he wore two rich rings; his gloves trim- 
med with the same ribbon na ol clothes. All his 
whole family were very richly clothed, accord- 
ing to their several qualities.” 
—j>———_ 
Providence. 
There is a Pow’r 
Unseen, that rules th’ illimitable world, 
That guides its motions, from the brightest star 
To the least dust of this sin-tainted world; 
While man, who madly deems himself the lord 
Of all, is nought but weakness and dependate:. 
This sacred truth, by sure experience tang 
Thou must have Jearnt, when wandering a.) aoue, 
Each bird, each insect, flitting thro’ the aur. 
Was more sufficient for itself, than thou 
—_g—_—. 
Doubt. 
The wound of peace is surety 
Surety secure; put modest doub: ts cal'’« 
The beacon ofthe wise, the tes! that sean.hes 
To the bottom of the worst. 
——p—__—. 
Pleasure and Revenge. 
Pleasure, and revenge, 











Have ears more deaf than adders tc the voice 
Of any true decision. 
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VILLAGE OF ITHACA. 


This pleasant and delightful village is situated 
at the head of the Cayuga Lake, in the county of 
Tompkins, and state of New York. For few 
places has nature done more, or been more vari- 
ous in her gifts. Beauty and sublimity, the 
graceful and the grand, here concur to exalt the 
soul, and delight the imagination. The scite of 
the village is upon a plain, surrounded by hills 
east, west and ‘south, and forming one vast am- 
phitheatre. These ‘hills rise with a gradation 
favourable to cultivation, and are covered with 
farms highly improved, and alternate pieces of 
woodland, forming the most rich and picturesque 
appearance; while the placid water-fall, and 
the majestic cataract, which descend from the 
eminences, increase the pleasantness and add a 
grandeur to the scene. 

Ithaca is about a mile and a half south of the 
head of the Cayuga Lake, being one hundred 
and seventy miles west of Albany, and contains 
a population of about 4,500 souls. It has an aca- 
demy including a lyceum, a bank, a court house 
and jail, a market house, a Lancasterian school 
house, and four elegant buildings devoted to 
public worship. 


ITHACA——CLINTON HOUSE——CATARACT. 





So 
THE CLINTON HOUSE 


(of which the preceding engraving is a represen- 
tation) is a superb and elegant house of enter- 
tainment. There are also three printing offices 
from which issue four weekly papers. Ithaca 
contains in itself no‘less than five durable mill 
streams. Fall-river, the largest, descends at the 
north énd of the village, 438 feet over stupendous 
cataracts, and winding across the plain enters 
the head of the Cayuga Lake. The view of the 
last fall into the valley is most striking and im- 
posing. The whole sheet of water is precipita- 
ted over the rock 116 feet. and the banks above 
are HQ feet higher than the rock. These water 
falls @nd the romantic sceneryewhich surrounds 
them are the great attractions which engage the 
visiter at Ithaca. A brief description of those 
most worthy of notice may not be uninteresting. 
The falls of Fall river have already been men- 
tioned, and are seen on entering the village from 
the steam boat landing. They are thus describ- 
ed by a late tourist: ** The heighth of the main 
fallis 117 feet with a proportionate breadth.— 
Two immense piles of rocks inclose the stream. 
On the right hand, high up the bank, a mill race 
is seen winding round the point of the bank, sus- 























































































































pended in mid air, and now and then an adven- 
turous visiter carefully treading his way along 
the dizzy path.. This race way was built in an 
extraordinary manner; a person let himself down 
from a tree standing on a high point above, and 
swung overa giddy.steep, and thus suspended, 
dug out places in the rock in which to fasten the 
Principal supporters of the race.* ‘This race is 


eee 


* This gallant old man was no less a personage than the 


8 








however now abandoned; an immense tunnel 10 
feet wide, 13 feet high and 200 feet long, having 
been cut through the solid rock from above the 
falls: through which tunnel the whole water of 
the stream is to be conveyed, and carried along 
the brow of the hill, and to places below, for the 
purpose of supplying any number of factories, 


feet t inventor of the American Chess Player, who. 
Bi ing he period of his ingenious invention a resident of 
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8G ITHACA—CLINTON HOUSE—CATARACT. 


and propelling almost any quantity of machinery 
which may be erected.* 

On the Cascadilla, another stream which 
winds its current through the village, are several 
beautiful cascades, sufficient to arrest the step 
and engage the pause of the traveller. On the 
six-mile creek, and on the Buttermilk creek, 
are also a number of falls, equal to any thing 
from the romantic hand of Nature; and on the 
Five-mile is one of the most splendid falls ever 
disclosed to the eyes of man, and he is unable to 
do justice to the majesty of its character. At 
Goodwin’s point there is still another fall called 
the Taghcanick. At this point the ravine is as- 
cended for about a mile, and then the eye is 
amazed with a fall of water 200 feet in perpendi- 
cular height, a breadth of 60 feet, and banks of 
rocks towering 360 feet above the head of the be- 
holder. Such is Ithaca; in every valley a rivulet, 
and on every hill a cascade. 

The Lake itself is a most lovely sheet of wa- 
ter, 40 miles long, and from 1 to 4 miles wide. Its 
banks are studded with delightful settlements, 
and its surface is often whitened with sails. Two 
steam boats, the De Witt Clinton and the Tele- 
machus, with elegant accomodations, ply on these 
waters ; leaving and arriving at the village of 
Ithaca on each and every day, making the pas- 
sage from the latter place to the East-Cayuga- 
bridge, including 10 landings, in from 4 to 5 hours. 
These boats are owned by Messrs. De Witt and 
Bloodgood, of Albany, and are both on that plan 
which are found in these instances to succeed so 
admirably. ; 

The gourmana would never forgive us were 
we entirely to pass over the public houses in the 
place; those accommodating retreats as well to 
the epicure as to the traveller and sojourner.— 
Indeed no where else can he obtain the wild and 
tame of more exquisite flavour, and few regions 
can afford him so magnificent a dessert. The 
woods and marshes are tributary of fowl in great 
abundance, and fruits are found in equal perfec- 
tion and variety. And of all tables to enjoy them 
recommend us tothe Clinton House. This house 
is not only worthy of an engraving, but will ex- 
cuse a particularity of description. The Crin- 
ton Houvusg, kept by Spencer & Dunning, an 
hotel of superior order and of the first class, is 
situated on the corner of Cayuga and Seneca 
streets, near the centre of the village. It is built 
of brick, (above the basement) of which it took 
more than we shall venture to enumerate, and 
was perfected and executed under the direction 
of Mr. Henry Ackley, in the years 1828 and 

1829; Messrs. Jeremiah S. Beebe, Henry Ack- 
ley and Henry Hibbard, are the proprietors. Its 
spacious and convenient arrangements are 
equalled by few and surpassed by none in the 
State. Its amg ag front is 120 feet facing east. 
In the centre is the principal entrance to a spa- 
cious hall and magnificent stair-case, with eighty 
one steps of six and an half inch rise each. The 
¢entre or main eee | is 52 by 57 feet, and on 
either side are wings of 28 by 34 feet ; which with 





* The owner of this extensive and valuable water privi- 
lege, we understand is desirous of inducing capitalists to 
erect extensive manufactories ; and in the midst of a ferti 
and productive country, with all the facilities of transpo 
ation at hand, the investment could not fail to be p 


; 








.' ty, well advised. 


the centre part are five stories including base- 
ments and atticks; the latter are lighted by sky 
iights. Extending west on a north line of the 


centre buildings is another wing 27 by 66 feet, of “- 
which 44 feet are four stories and 22 feet three wd fi 
stories, including basements. Extending south, pe 
until it comes on a range with the south end of his d 
the front is another 31 by 59 feet, three stories SO SU 
including basement. Extending east, until it corpd 
comes within 12 feet of the front south wing, is pest 
another, 12 by 42 feet, two stories. The two last § poet 
described are built of wood. The height from any a 
the foundation tu the circular walk on the cupola is the 
is 90, affording a transcendently beautiful view been 
of the village and romantic country around it— fing 
It contains upwards of 150 rooms including offi- neran 
ces, bathing rooms and spacious halls, one of the little o 
latter of which is 120 feet long; a dining room to acte 
96 feet long, an assembly room 31 by 59 feet, and them, 
several porticoes. The portico in front with its’ psp 
peer is supported by six massy Lonick co- quire e 
umns. The finish throughout is of the best you we 
workmanship, and in the most modern style— respon: 
The furnishing and keeping is in accordance a 
with its splendour and convenience. mae 

A Rail-road is now in progress from Ithaca to casion, 
the village of Owego on the Susquehanna river, this by 
a distance of 29 miles. Minute surveys have al- ra 
ready been completed from the inlet at Ithaca to a 
the summit level about 8 miles distant, and a your he 
most favourable line for the road has been loca- Mrs. Cu 
ted. The ascent is to be overcome by a station- officers, 


ary oy placed on the brow of the hill, about How d 


one half a mile from the village; and from the Mm 37°84 

rincipal summit to Owego is almost an. entire of Mra. 
evel. Contracts are now entering into and the grades o; 
work will progress with all practicable expedi- find you 
tion. This road must be of the utmost importance, health of 
not only by facilitating and encreasing anexten- MM nui 
sive trade south with the valley of the Susque- meannna 
hanna and the entire northern counties of Penn- of his frie 
sylvania, but as forming a connecting link ina strange a 
grand rail road communication from the western the first 
counties, (the most fertile regions of the state) to lestation . 
the city of New York. The main line, or a branch ner: but, 


of this rail road will, doubtless, connect itself Hi ‘nding th 





















with the extensive coal beds of Pennsylvania on MH #4 Mrs. | 
the Lackawaren and the Lackawana. Appli- — an 
cation is now being made tothe Legislature of the Hj; ,-" 
state of New York for a grant for this road, and HM old Sub ep 
a charter will unquestionably be obtained. Its Mj How Cu 
magnificence, its importance, and its practica- MJ ° Mrs. Cu 
bility will be apecept to all who examine and @ (Per oft 
reflect upon the subject; and it will be well- ordered 4 
worthy that powerful and patriotic state, which # ‘terior’ w) 
has so successfully, and by the application of its MM °¢ their 
own resources, taken the leafijim the splendid orate 
ince more 






system of internal improvemem first meetin 
ns 












; when the 

The wonder we often express at our neigh- fi ‘estion, 
bours keeping dull company, would lessen, if we ae anol 
“Sing choig 







reflected that most men seek companions less t0 
be talked to than to talk. 
—_———. 

The greatest things and the most praiseworthy 
that can be done for the public good, are not 
what require great parts, but great honesty; 
therefore fora king to make an amiableeharac- 
ter, he needs only to be a man of com 





and gave t 
was not an 
od Sub, fo 
“narges, he 











































































From the London Forget-Me Not. 


“THE OLD LIEUTENANT.” 


“Deatn, who is no respecter of persons, never deprived 
society of a more kind and simple-hearted creature than 
old lieutenant L——, of the line. During the whole course 
of his Jong life, he had never suffered a day’s iliness; and 
his death—by a cannon ball on the field of Waterloo—was 
so sudden, that it might with truth be said, not an hour of 
corporal pain had ever fallen to his Jot. Health, and the 
care of it, were the incessant topic of his conversation: of- 
ten would he vauntingly exclaim, ‘i ama man of a thou- 
sand: [ never had a head-ache, a tooth-ache, a toe-ache, or 
any ache at all, during the whole of my existence; and it 
is the main pleasure of my life to hear that my friends have 
been equally fortunate.’ In his deportment he was ex- 
tremely pompous and unbending, except when under the 
influence of his predominating foible ; but withal, his man- 
nerand address were.those of the polished gentleman. His 
little out-ef-the-way whims could hardly be said to amount 
to actual eecentricity; still there was a peculiarity about 
them, which rendered them at once.both troublesome and 
amusing. If it was your chance to meet the old Sub twice 
or even three times, in one day, he made it a point to in- 
quire each time after your health; and if it happened that 
you were blessed with a partner for life, you had a double 
response to make. The lieutenant-colonel, who had not long 
joined the corps in which our lieutenant was serving, was 
particularly annoyed by him, and, being acquainted with 
L.——’s peculiarity, he appeared, upon more than one oc- 


casion, to be offended : no notice. however, was taken of 


this by the old Sub, for, whether he met the colonel on the 
morning duty, afternoon inspection, or evening parade, his 
Monsier Tenson-like questions were sure to be put to our 
net very even-tempered commandant—* How do you find 


your health, Curnal A——, and how stands the health of 
: Mrs. Curnal A——?” Then, stalking through the corps of 


i officers, he would repeat the like question to all he met: 
t ‘How do you find your health Major B——, and how 
| stands the health of Mrs. Major B——?’ * And how do you 
€ find sng health, Captain C——, and how stands the health 
A 


of Mrs. Captain C——?’ and so on down the different 
e grades of rank, sometimes even as low as ‘ How do you 
i. find your health Drummer D——, and how stands the 

health of Mrs. Drummer D—— To the colonel and the 
e, senior officers he was particularly persevering in annoying 
i inquiries; but the kindness of his nature, his affable de- 
e- meanour, and his sincere solicitude concerning the health 
n- of his friends, induced all who knew hii to bear with his 
a fm “uange and whimsical interrogatories. ‘The colonel, for 
4 the first week after joining the regiment, thinking that 
; ’s reiterated inquiries were either intended as a mo- 
to lestation or a joke, treated him in a cool and distant man- 
ch ner; but, on becoming better acquainted with him, and 


elf 5 that his inquiries after the health of the “ Curnal 
on and Mrs. Curnal were sincere, he treated him with that at- 
tention and politeness which one officer has a right to ex- 


Ih pect from another. 
the it happened, however, that in the course of one day the 
nd old Sub enquired no less than three times of the colonel, 
Its ‘How Curnal A—— found his health, and how the health 
0a: of Mrs. Curnal A—— stood affected ? which so ruffled the 
d temper of the colonel, that the remnant of his nearly worn- 
LD out patience at once gave way, and the old lieutenant was 
ell- ordered, with the command of a relief-attachment, into the 
ich interior, where poor L—— could meet none but Monkeys 
its im 29d their Mrs. Monkeys to waste his humane inquiries 


did my "Pon. The mone detached duty having expired, L—— 
once more ret to the corps and the ‘* Curnal ;’ their 
irst meeting was at morning parade for guard-mounting, 
when the lieutenant attacked him with his everlasting 

igh- #™ ‘estion, * How do you find your health, Curnal A——?’ 

we lhe astounded colonel looked aghast, and, chec!:ing his 

tome ‘sing choler, politely answered, “ Pretty well, thank ye,” 

38 and gave the word ‘ Fallin!’ The‘ pretty well, thank ye,’ 

was not an answer sufficiently satisfactory to the anxious 

oid Sub, for, on the duty being dispatched to their different 
charges, he approached the colonel, repeating his everlast- 
ngauestion, * How do you find your health Curnal A ’ 
and how stands the health of Mrs. Curnal A——? On this 

a colonel met him with a countenance more in 
M ip anger, and ccogyoon sf answeting with a sigh 
Ogating lieutenant, said, ‘For myself, Lieut. 

f Providencephen}y excellent health; but as 
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for Mrs. A whom you so kindly inquire after, she sir, 
drinks, and lies, and thinks it no crime to commit idolatry’ 
—the colonel purposely pronouncing the last word quick 
and short. ‘ She drinks, and ies, and commits adultery !” 
exclaimed the lieutenant in a breath. ‘Good God?’ con- 
tinued the kind-hearted Sub, ‘ who could have believed 
that a lady of such rare accomplishments, and apparent 
virtue and modesty, could lose every sense of propriety, 
and become a drunkard, a liar, and a » ‘Hold, sir,’ 
cried the colonel, in a well-countertfeited rage; ‘how dare 
you accuse my wife of being a drunkard and ali:r! I will 
permit no man living, sir, to do so, without receiving am- 
»le reparation on the spot.’ ‘ How!’ cried the astonished 
hentemant: did you not this moment say, Curnal, that 
Mrs. Curnal A—— drinks, lies, and so forth?’ ‘ Yes, sir,’ 
replied the colonel, ‘1 did say so, and so she does, sir; and 
pray, sir, what lady of your acquaintance does not eat, and 
drink, and lie, and sit also; and every good wife and mo- 
ther will idolize her husband and her children; but I plain- 
ly see that you and | are at cross-purposes, which has 
arisen from your inquiries after the health of Mrs. A——; 
no such misunderstanding can possibly again take place 
between us, if you refrain in future from such inquiries.’ 
The poor old lieutenant bowed and retired in silent sor- 
row, and under the deepest mortification, for having unwit- 
tingly accused a virtueus and modest lady of being ‘a 
drunkard, a liar. and co forth;’ nor from that period would 
he have inquired, by a direct question, after the health of 
the mother that bore him. 
——————-——— - 
Written fo rthe Casket. 


THE WANDERER’S HOME. 





My home, my own home!—o’er the foaming seas, 
Embower’d ’mid the waving of forest trees; 

It is there where the blushing red-rose blows, 

And the free wind rushes through mountain boughs, 
In the silent watch of the lonely night, 

I can see my home, with its gardens bright. 


My mother sits at our cottage door, 

In the evening’s blissful and silent hour, 

And she offers her prayers to the God above— 
To the Throne of that mighty redeeming love!— 
And I know when she kneels in the balmy air 
That my name is the burden of that low prayer. 


How oft have I roved o’er the craggy mountain; 
How oft have I stood by the sparkling fountain; 
And the lily ana violet, I knew them well,— 

And the wild thyme and rose, and the blue hare-bell, 
And the rushing forth of the gentle streams,— 
They cross me now in my nightly dreams. 


Hark! hear ye the rustling of forest pings?— 
How oft have I heard it in youthful times!— 

And [ hear it now, that music low— 

Still it is with me, where’er | go; 

And the voice of my mother, it rings on my brain, 
That sweet, low tone, like the lute’s soft strain. 


Mother! above there’s a world more bright 

Than e’er yet was opened to mortal sight;— 

Sorrow and death and disease and care, 

Oppression and woe, can not reach us there,— 

And there in that happy world there are none 

On whose soul breaks the painful farewell tone. 

Tueornitus Crusxsaank. 
nn te 

An atheist is but a mad, ridiculous derider of piety; but 
a hypocrite makes a sober jest of God and religion. He 
finds it easier to be upon his knees, than to rise to do a good 
action; like an impudent debtor, who goes every day and 
ega familiarly with his creditor, without ever paying what 

e owes. 
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NATURAL HISTORY—THE EGRET. 





THE EGRET. 
(Andea Garzetie, Lin.—Egretia, Buff.) 


The Egret is one of the smallest, as well as the 
most elegant of the Heron tribe: its shape is de- 
ficate, and its plumage as. white as snow; but 
what constitutes its principal beauties are the 
soft, silky, flowing plumes on the head, breast, 
and shoulders: they consist of single slender 
shafts, thinly set with pairs of fine, soft threads, 
which float on the slightest breath of air. Those 
which arise from the shoulders are extended 
over the back, and flow beyond the tail. These 
plumes were formerly used to decorate the hel- 
mets of warriors: they are now applied to a 
gentler and better purpose, in ornamenting the 





head-dresses of European ladies, and the tur- 
bans of the Persians and Turks. 

The Egret seldom exceeds a pound and a half 
in weight, and rarely a foot and a half in —. 
A bare green skin is extended from the beak to 
the eyes, the sides of which are pale yellow: the 
bill and legs are black. Like the common Heron 
they perch and build their nests on trees, and 
live on the same kinds of food. 

This species is found in almost every tempe- 
rative and warm climate, and must formerly 
have been plentiful in Great Britain, if it be the 
same bird as that mentioned by Leland in the 
list of bill of fare prepared for the famous feast 
of Archbishop Nevil, in which one thousand of 
these birds were served up. No wonder the spe- 
cies has become nearly extinct in that country! 
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ANECDOTE oF Kean.—When Kean was at 
Portsmouth, (England) two or three years ago, 
he was requested by the manager and two or 
three more, after one morning’s rehearsal to ac- 
company them to take a bottle of madeira and a 
biscuit. Kean objected at first, but at length 
consented, and away they went to one of the first 
rate inns. The landlord, when apprised that 
Mr. Kean was of the party, ushered them into 
an elegant room ; thanked the actor for the honor 
that he did him, and for ten minutes overwhelm- 
ed him with obsequious civilities. Kean bore it 
weli for some time, but at length knitting his 
brow, and fixing his eye upon the landlord, with 
that tremendous expression which we have all 
witnessed, said,“* Mr. H ,1 came into your 
house at the request of these gentlemen to par- 
take of some refreshment, and not to be pestered 
with your civilities, which to me are so many in- 
sults. Look at me, sir, well; you do not recol- 
lect me, I see, but you know that lam Mr. Kean, 
Edmund Kean, sir; the same Edmund Kean that 
I was fifteen years ago, when you kept a very 











small inn in Portsmouth. At that time, sir, ! 
was a member of a strolling company of pl 

and came with the troop to your fair, where 
acted. I remember well that I went one day 
into the bar of your house, and called for half a 
pint of porter, which, after 1 had waited your 
pleasure patiently, was given to me by you with 
one hand, as the other was extended to receive 
the money; never’ sir, shall 1 forget your inso- 
lent demeanour, and the acuteness of my feelings. 
Now, Mr. H , things are ared, you are 
ina fine hotel, and I am Edmund Kean, the same 
Edmund Kean that I was fifteen years ago, when 
you insulted me; look at me again, sir; what al- 
teration beyond that of dress do you discover 12 
me? Am I a better man than I was then?— 
What is there in me now that you should over- 
whelm me with your compliments? Go to, Mr. 
H , 1 am ashamed of you,—keep younmne 
in your¢cellar,—I will have none of it.” 
said this, the indignant actor turned 
upon the mortified landlord, and le 
with his companions. 
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NATURAL HISTORY 


——-THE CHINCHILLA 





CHINCHILLA. 


The Chinchilla, or Chinche, as it is denomi- 
nated by some naturalists, is a native of South 
America. Notwithstanding the great variety of 
skins, taken from these animals, brought into 
our markets, until very recently very little of the 
Chinchilla was known. The animal, in general, 
is about nine inches in length, with a tail of near- 
ly five. Its proportions are close set, and its 
limbs comparatively short ; but the hind legs are 
a longer than those before. e fur 
is long, thick, close, woolly, somewhat crisp and 
entangled, deta or ash-coloured above, and 
paler beneath. : 

The Chinchilla lives in burrows, in the open 
country of the northern provinces of Chili, and 
is very fond of being in company with others of 
its species. It feeds upon various roots which 
grow abundantly in those parts; and produces, 
twice a year, five or six younig ones. tt is so do- 


cile, and mild in temper, that if taken into the 
hand, it neither bites nor tries to escape. If 
placed in the bosom, it remains there as still and 
uiet as if in its own nest. It is eutirely free of 
at ill odour which characterises the other spe- 
cies of rats. 

The term Chinchilla is derived from the Spa- 
nish, and implies that the animal to which it is 
given is ienaiihe than some other with which it is 
compared. os 

Buffon’s opinion that the Chinchilla is the same 
with Chinche, is not adopted by all naturalists. 
The author of the “ Garden and Menageries,"’ 
denies Buffon’s assertion, and gives as a reason, 
that the Chinche is the most insupportably offen- 
sive of all offensive animals, and because, the 
skins are essentially different. _ 

The fur of the Chinchilla is highly valuable, 
being extensively used in the manufacture of 
hats, caps, &c. 

















EPITAPH ON AN HONEST MAN. 
Money, for tomb-stones, is but vainly spent, 
An honest man requires no monument; 
Cover his body with a turf or stone, 
It matters nought, to him it is all one; 
His name is entered in the book of life, 
He lives with God, he’s done with carnal strife ; 
But yet the world would count it a neglect, 
To stint the dead of decent, due respect. 
PRES? “A 


Gentle manners—virtuous lives, 

Make easy husbands, happy wives; 

These are the only means we know, 

To make a little Heaven below. 

Angry manners—vicious lives, 

Make wretched husbands, cursed wives ; 

And here such evils take their birth, 

As make a little Hell on earth. 
—_———- 


Beautiful Epitaph on an infant. 
‘Taught the first duties, to obey and love, 


aan _ wa = 








Parody on the Meeting of the Waters 


There is not in this wide world a morsel so sweet, 
As that slice of a ham where my knife and fork meet! 
Oh! the last rays of feeling and life must depart, 

Ere the love of that bacon shall pass from my heart, 


It was not that the farmer had spread o’er the chine, 
The finest of salt, and the purest of brine ; 

”T'was not the sweet odor of venison or hare, 

Oh! no, there was something more exquisite there. 


*T was that friends, the beloved of my bosom was near, 
Which made each sweet ham of good bacon more dear, 
And who felt how the blest charms of bacon improve, 
When we see it extended on plates that we move. 


Sweet ham of good bacon, how calm will I rest, 

In the bosom of peace with the friends I love best ; 

When the storms which we feel in this cold world are paat, 
And our hearts, like good bacon are firm to the last. 


Se ae 
Learning is like mercury, one of the most powerful and 
excellent things in the world in skilful hands; iy unskifw 





She’s gone to act them in the realms above. 
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the most mischievous. 
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90 HISTORY OF A CLEVER FELLOW-——ANACREONTIC. 


THE HISTORY OF A VERY CLEVER FELLOW. 


I like your clever fellows amazingly ; your open-browed, 
open-hearted, open-handed. shrewd, enterprizing charac- 
ters; but as to your very clever fellows—l mean Yankee 
clever—there is an Ominous emphasis in the expression. 
‘Lhe appellation was never bestowed ype me but once, 
and then | imagined I could feel myself loseing my foot- 
hold on respectability, and sliding, like the man in Leg- 
gett’s story, down—down—down. But that’s not to the 
point. 

Did you know Jack Easy?—I am sure you did, for you 
lived at the same time, in the same town with him. Every 
body there knew him, every body loved him, and every 
body said he was a very clever fellow. 

Anda beautiful boy he was, as healthy and cheerful a 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked lad as ever played at ball, or 
blind-man’s buff. He was the joy of his parents, the pride 
of his play-mates, and the fast friend of every human being 
who had ever exchanged glances with him. 

Jack exhibited his peculiar qualities very early in life; 
when a child, he would give away all his marbles, and let 
the little urchins split his top; and he always treated his 
own gingerbread as the English clergymen treat their par- 
ishioners—he took a tenth part. 

He was too fond of play to be a good scholar; yet he was 
80 ready to acknowledge his errors, received a scolding in 
such good part, was so kind and conciliating to his teach- 
er, listened with so much atience to his “ long talks,” and 
paid so much respect to his learning, that the pedagogue 
could never find it in his heart to “reform” him: so our 
hero, while at the academy, learned little more than to de- 
scribe a circle on the ice, and add apples to the “school 
fund,” by subtracting them from his neighbor’s orchard. 

After having got through, or rather got over his educa- 
tion, he was transplanted into a retail store as clerk, where 
he increased his employer’s popularity, by diminishing his 
wealth; the rich customers would neVer pay him any pro- 
fit, and he had not the conscience to ask any from the 
poor ; he always gave good measure, and good weight, and 
was an entire stranger to the thousand little ways in which 
men cheat their neighbors, and thereby gain a reputation 
for great shrewdness ; and, at last, his master told him that 
the “ credit” side of his “ profit and loss” account was be- 
coming so small, that it would be impossible for him to re- 
tain him; yet he must say, that, abyoum he was not cut 
out for his business, still he was a ay clever fellow. 

About this time Jack’s father died, leaving him ten thou- 
sand dollars as his portion; whereupon, a particular friend 
of his, (money always brings particular friends,) who 
could feel the “ pleasures of hope,” as well as Campbell 
could write them, suggested the expediency of his employ- 
ing his capital in the manufacture of a new article, to be 
made by steam power; there was not the smallest doubt of 
a fortune’s being realized in a short time. The offer was 
accepted, the money was expended, the profit failed; they 
went too much upon the high pressure principle—their 
boiler burst, the manufactory went to the dogs, and Jack 
went to jail. : ; 

Here our hero could have enjoyed himself in meditation 
and solitude ; but not being quite as fond of meditation as 
Mr. Hervey, nor quite as much attached to solitude as Mr. 
Zimmerman, he was happy to scrape an acquaintance with 
the jailor’s daughter. He told her the circumstances of his 
life, and related what he was pleased to call his misfor- 
tunes; he spoke of many a ** deadly breach” of trust; she 
loved him for the “dangers he_had passed,” and he “ loved 
her that she did pity them.” Loving souls! she had a few 
dollars in cash, and he wanted to cut the jail, so he marri- 


ed her. 

Although, like Mr. Cobbett, decidedly favourable to the 
matrimonial state, | do not think our friend, “ good easy 
man,” was sufficiently cautious in his sélection of a com- 
panion. ‘“ Why not?” you ask. Was she a vixen ?”.— 
no, reader} She was gentle as a dove. ‘ Was she a fool?” 
__no; she could “ talk like a book.”” “ Was she artful ?” 
__no; she would tell all she knew, and more too, “ Well, 
then,” you enquire again, “ what is your objection to 
her ?”—Why, to tell you the sober truth, she had a queer 
sort of a way of looking at the stars; of exciting her ima- 

ination whan refining her sentiments; of—excuse me 
for mentioning it—of taking a glass too much; there, it’s 
al] out. 
But, my lady readers, do not scorn her. I doubt not but 
some of you have been intoxicated with flattery, which is 





just as exhilarating, and often as dangerous in its effects as 
alcohol itself. _ : 

“ But what did Easy do?—did he remonstrate ?”—no ; 
he was too gentle. “Did he get in a passion ?”—no, he 
was too kind; she was eloquent—he was yielding. She 
drank—he drank. Have you never heard of female influ- 
ence! 

Her career was that of a comet, fiery, short, and some- 
what crooked; and she soon run out her money and her 
existence. ‘ 

Since that time Jack has kept an auction store, and a lot- 
tery office, and is at present runner to a steamboat. He is 
now at the bottom of the hill, gets many a hard rub, and 
serves many a good turn, but has never lost his good na- 
ture—his ruinous opty 4 of disposition. ; 

“I would rather,” as Mr. Hackett says, “ be whipped by 
a salt-sea roarer,” be a dandy without whiskers: a fool 
without vanity ; a Dutchman without a pipe, or a French- 
man without a fiddle, than a very clever fellow. 

The story is most veritable, and the moral is plain. 


ee es 


Written for the Casket. 
ANACREONTIC. 


Oh let the cynic snare away 
Whose life’s a lengthen’d sigh, 

Whose morbid vision shuns a ray, 
Whose sickly soul a joy— 

Who quenches every cheering spark, 
Lest life it might consume; 

And then, desponding drear and dark, 
Bemoans the rayless gloom. 


“ A medicine for the mind’s disease” 
Is, reason says, the cup, 

Then who would drain the curdling lees 
Of bitter misery up? 

While plodding on life’s rugged path 
*Tis well to rest awhile, 

And shield us from the tempest’s wrath 
Beneath the wine cup’s smile. 


Wine throws u pon Jife’s dreary flow 
A bright and buoyant ray ; 

It thaws the icy frown of woe, 
And lures from care away. 

Then fill and drink in bumpers high— 
And may that glowless soul 

Thrill never with its. generous joy, 
That blasphemes ’gainst the bow]. 

en 


Tender Affection. 

Were | crown’d the most imperial monarch, 
‘Thereof most worthy; were I the fairest youth 
That ever made eye swerve, had force, and knowledge 
More than was ever man’s—I would not prize them 
Without her Jove; for her, employ them all; 
Commend them, and condemn them, to her service, 
Or to their own perdition. 


~~ 
Prudence. 
Let us 
Act with cool prudence, and with manly temper, 
As well as manly firmness. 
*Tis godlike magnanimity to keep, 
When most provok’d, our reason calm and clear, 
And execute her will, from a strong serse 
Of what is right, without the vulgar aid 
Of heat and passion, which, tho’ honest, bear us 
Oft too far. 





———>——. 
Rural Simplicity. 
I was not much afeared; for once or twice 
I was about to speak; and tell him plainly, 
The selfsame sun, that shines upon his court, 


Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
Looks on all alike. 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States. 
BY PROFESSOR RAFINESQUE. 





PTEROSPORA ANDROMEDEA. 


Names. Scaly Dragonclaw. Fr. Pterospore 
paradoxe. Vulgar. Dragon Root, Fever Root, 
Albany Beechdrop. 

Genus Prrrospora. Calyx five parted. Co- 
rolla ovate, five toothed. Ten stamina, inserted 
on the receptacle, anthers pa, two celled, 
adnate, bisetose. One pistil, one style, stigma 
five i Capsule five celled, seeds minute 
winged. 

Description. Root perennial, large, white, 
amorphous, full of irregular curved fleshy tu- 
bercles, resembling the claws of animals. Stem 
erect, one or two feet high, simple, straight, co- 
vered with short brown viscid hairs, cylindrical, 
without leaves, but some small scattered and su- 
bulate scales. Flowers in a long terminal ra- 
ceme, flowers scattered, some fasciculated, axil- 
lary to linear bracts, color reddish white, pedun- 
cle curved, nodding. Calyx with five ovate ci- 
liate segments. Corolla resembling Andoome- 
da, marcescent, ovate, with five reflexed oval 





obtuse teeth. Ten stamina inclosed, filaments 
subulate, fiat, arising from below the pistils ; an- 
thers singular, semi-adnate, semi-peltate, two 
cells opening transversely inside. Pistil free, 
style columnar, stigma capitate, nearly five lob- 
Capsule globose, five celled, semi five valv- 
ed, valves septiferous, receptacle central, five 
lobed. Seeds minute, obovate, with a terminal 
wing, membranaceous and reticulated. 
isTory. A very singular plant, similar in 
habit to i his, but with flowers like An- 
dromeda. It had long been known to herbalists 
et was unknown to botanists, when discovered 
Dr. James, in 1816, near Albany, and called 
onotropo procera. In 1818, Nuttal established 
the genus, but mistook it for annual. It has as 
yet been found yy As some sterile hilly sides, in 
the State of New York, in Genessee, near Al- 
bany, &c. It blossoms in July. It affords some 
varieties. 1. Flavicaulis. 2. Leucorhiza. 3. 
Elatior. 4. Pauci ‘ 

PROPERTIES. e root is the officinal part, 
resembling that of Monotropa; it has a vapid 
smell, and a peceapaea astringent taste. It 
is employed ~ the Indians, the herbalists, and 
the Shakers ot New Lebanon, as a valuable ver- 
mifuge, sudorific, anodyne, deobstruent and me- 
nagogue. They distinguish two kinds with pur- 
ple and yellow stems, (called male and female) 
pretending that the first is best, but obviously 
wrongly. It is said to avail in all remittents, 
typhus and nervous fevers; it produces a pro- 
fuse perspiration, and often stops the fever in a 
few hours. It also relieves the night hectic fe- 
ver, without debilitating the patients. It avails 
in pleurisies and erysipelatose fever. It is chief- 
ly good in all low stages of fevers. Employed 
also in coughs, pains in the breast, and other 
diseases of the breast, made intoa syrup. It is 
the base of some pectoral balsams. Also taken 
in decoction and in powder. My experiments 
on this root in diseases of the lungs, have not yet 
satisfied me of its utility; it appears useless in 
scrofulous consumption, but is beneficial in hec- 
tic fever and pains in the breast, much more so 
than Hepatica. This plant being rare, is sold 
high by the Shakers and herbalists. The Eupa- 
torium, much more common, is probably also a 
preferable equivalent. 


simioiraitiiiiminaasiae 
A DECLARATION OF LOVE. 


You I love, nor think I joke, 

More than ivy does the oak, 

More than fishes do the flood, 

More than savage beasts the wood; 
More than merchants do their gain; 
More than Misses to complain ; 
More than widows do their weeds ; 
More than Friars do their beads ; 
More than ’Liza to be prais’d; 
More than brides the wedding night; 
More than soldiers do a fight ; 

More than lawyers do the bar; 
More than ’prentice girls a fair ; 
More than topers t’other bottle; 
More than women tittle tattle ; 
More than youths a handsome lady; 
More than Sally does her baby ; 
More than judges doa fee; 

More than all things, I love thee. 
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at A POPULAR AIR, 
Wak SUNG BY MRS. WAYLETT.—COMPOSED BY S. NELSON. 
ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 
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The lily is fairest of all, 

And therefore most valued must be, 
So Virtue, this flower I’ll call 

And Beauty be it ever with thee. 


The myrtle, where ever ’tis seen, 
In summer and winter the same, 
Can boast of its bright tinted green, 
So call it by Constancy’s name. 
Can boast, &c. 


Love’s rose and Truth’s ever bluebell, 
The lily, too, pure as the snow, 

With Constancy’s myrtle should dwell 
For ever round Beauty’s fair brow. 


Together then let them be twin’d, 
In gladness about thy bright hair, 
For flowers like these, tell combin’d, 
That Beauty’s own emblems are there. 
For flowers, &c. 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A MISTAKE. 


A boy at school, a dull one I must own, 
Who though not learned yet was very bold; 
Whilst reading o’er in monotonus tone 
Came to “hard words,” then waited to be told. 
The teacher said at length, who had him heard, 
“ Read, ‘Shadrac, Meshack, and Obednego;’” 
The lad, not catching rightly still the words, 
Cries “ take him, shake him, and away we go!” 
CoNTRADICTION OF ProveRzBs.—‘ The more 
the merrier.”’ Not so; one hand is enough in a 
urse. “‘ He that runs fastest gets most ground.” 
ot so; for then footmen would get more than 
their masters. “He runs far who never turns.” 
Not so; he may break his neck in a short 
course. “No man can call again yesterday.” 
Yes; he may call till his heart ache, though it 
never come. “ He that goes softly goes safely.” 
Not among thieves. ‘Nothing hurts the sto- 
mach more than surfeiting.” Yes; lack of meat. 
“Nothing is hard to a willing mind.” Yes; to 
get money. “ Noneso blind as they that will not 
see.” Yes; they that cannot see. “Nothing but 
what is good for something.” Not so; nothin 
is not gon for any thing. ‘Nothing but what 
has an end.” Not so; a ring hath none, for it is 
round. “ Money is a great comfort.” Not when 
it brings a thief to the gallows. “The world is a 
long journey.” Not so, the sun goes over it every 
day. “It is a great way to the bottom of the sea.” 
Not so; it is but a stone’s cast. “A friend is 
best found in adversity.” Notso; for then there 
is none to be found. “The pride of the rich 
makes the labor of the poor.” Not so; the labor 
of the poor makes the pride of the rich. 














The following paragraph is from the pen of 
the poet Crabbe, a crabbed dog, truly, to utter 
such sentiments. We never knew a woman 
who could not keep a secret, if it was properly 
entrusted to her. e should not notice it, but 
that it is just now going the rounds: 
Secrets with girls, like loaded guns with boys, 
Are never valued till they make a noise: 
‘To show how trusted, they their power display; 
‘To show how worthy, they their trust betray ; 
Like pence in children’s pockets, secrets lie 

In female bosoms, they must burn or fly. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 
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Henry Ersxine.—The late Hon. Henry 
Erskine, whose talents at the bar and in society 
were eminent, met his acquaintance, Jemniy 
Balfour, a barrister, who dealt greatly in hard 
words and circumlocuitous sentences. Perceiy- 
ing that his ancle was tied up with a silk hand- 
kerchief, the former asked the cause.—* Why, 
my dear sir,” answered the wordy lawyer, “I was 
taking a rural, romantic ramble in | broth- 
er’s grounds; when, coming to a gate, I had to 
climb over it, by which I came in contact with 
the first bar, and have grazed the epidermis on 
my skin, attended with a slight extravasation of 
blood.” ‘You may thank your lucky stars,” re- 
plied Mr. Erskine,, “that your brother’s gate 
was not as lofty as your style, or your must have 
broken your neck.” 

THE FAIR PUT UP TO AUCTION.—A singular 
custom prevails among the young rustics on the 
banks of the Eiffel, on the north-eastern frontier 
of France. In the morning of St. Matthew’s 
day, they collect together from the several vil- 
lages, and put up the whole maiden portion of 
the community to auction; calling out the name 
of every lass in succession, and knocking her 
down to the highest bidder. The fortunate pur- 
chaser, in right of his acquisition, is entitled to 
become her “ cavaliere servante,” for the next 
six months. In other districts, the youth draw 
lots when they plant the May-tree, for the mai- 
dens of their respective villages, and each of 
them becomes, for one twelve months afterwards, 
the sweetheart elect of the damsel, whose name 
he has drawn. If she marry, and he has not 
previously announced his right, she enjoys the 
privilege of calling upon him to give her——a good 
character. 

At a late coronation, a gentleman paid six 
guineas for a seat in Westminster abbey ; the in- 
stant the king entered, he turned to a friend, and 
protested he was the greatest fool in Britain.— 
‘ Indeed,” said his friend, “how so?” “ Why, 
sir, I paid six guineas for a seat here, when his 
majesty, who can better afford it, comes in for a 


2 | crown. 


A fire happening at a public house, one of the 
crowd requested the engineer to play against 
the wainscot; but being told it was in no danger, 
“T am sorry for that,” said he, “because I have 
a long score upen it, which I shall never be able 
to pay.” 


A clergyman in the west of England being 
supposed at the point of death, a neighbouring 
brother, who had some interest with his patron, 
applied for the next presentation; upon which 
the former, who soon after recovered, upbraided 
him with the breach of friendship, and said, he 
wanted his death. “No, no, doctor,” says the 
other, “ you quite mistake me; it was your living 
I wanted.” 

Clinton, the sage of Sparta, inquired of Asop 
what was Jupiter’s employment—what was his 
regular daily business in the skies? “To humble 
those that are elevated, and elevate those that 
are humble!” said the fabulist. 
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An Uzgly Customer.—A Scotch Farmer, celebrated in 
his neighbourhood for his immense strength and skill in all 
athletic exercises, very frequently had the pleasure of 
fighting people, who, led by curiosity, came to try if they 
could settle him or not. Lord D., a great pugilist amateur, 
had come from London on purpose to fight the athletic 
Scot.—The latter was working in an erclosure, at a little 
distance from his house, when the noble Lord arrived. His 
Lordship tied his horse to a tree, addressed the farmer— 
“Friend, | have heard talk a great deal of you, and I’ve 
come a long way to see which is the best wrestler.” The 
Scotchman, without answering, seized the noble Lord by 
the middle of his body, pitched him over the hedge, and 
then set about working again. When his Lordship had got 
up— Well,” said the farmer, “ have you any thing more 
to say tome?” “No,” replied his Lordship, but perhaps 
you'd be good enough to throw me my horse.” 





When Macklin was bringing out his tragedy of Henry 
VII., or the Popish Impostor, Quinn told him it would not 
succeed, and the event fulfilled the prediction. “ Well,” 
said Quinn, “ what do you think of my judgment now ?”— 
“why, I think posterity will do me Justice,” was the an- 
swer.—I believe they will,” retorted Quinn, “for your 
play is now only damned, but posterity will have the satis- 
faction to know that both play and author met withthe same 
fate.’ 


When Farquhar was in the lowest state of despondency 
from the poorness of his circumstances, Wilks advised him 
to write another play.—* Write !” cried Farquhar, starting 
from his chair, “ is it possible that a man can write, who is 
heartless, and has not one shilling in his pocket.” “Come, 
come, George,” replied Wilks, “ banish melancholy, draw 
your drama, and bring your sketch with you to-morrow, 
tor l expect you to dine with me. But as an empty pocket 
may cramp your genius, I desire you to aan my mite,” 
and he presented him with twenty guineas. Then Wilks 
was gone, Farquhar retired to his yx and drew the plot 
of the Beaux’ tagem, which he delivered to Wilks next 
day, and the desi ing approved, he was desired to pro- 
ceed, and not to lose a + he with the composition. This 
comedy, which is one of the best extant, was begun, finish- 
ed, and acted in the space of six weeks; but too late for 
the advantage of the author; on the third night, which was 
for his benefit, Farquhar died of a broken heart. 





A thief was one day discovered in the great chamber, (a 
court of justice in Paris) stealing a purse. | The court al- 
lowed the knave a counsellor to defend him. ‘The advo- 
cate went up stairs to him, and taking him aside, “ Is it 
true,” said he, “ that you stole the purse of somebody now 
incourt?” “ It is very true, sir, (replied the thief) but—” 
“Hold your tongue,” said the lawyer, “the best counsel I 
can give you, is to scamper away as fast as possible.” The 
thief took the hint, and ran down the staircase. The coun- 
sellor returning afterwards into court, the first president 
asked what he had to say in defence of his client. “ Gen- 
tlemen,” replied he, “ the poor wretch confessed his crime 
tome; and as he was not guarded by any one, and I was 
appointed his counsel, [ thought fit to advise him to run 
away. He did not hesitate, but vanished in an instant.” 





When the art of distilling spirits, generally attributed to 
Raymond Lally, was discovered, the secret of longevity 
was supposed to have been brought to light, the mercurius 
volatilis to be at length fixed, and the pernicious product 
received the name of aqua vite—liquor of life; “ A discov- 
ery concerning which,” says a learned physician, “ it would 
be difficult to determine, whether it has tended most to di- 
minish the happiness, or shorten the duration of life. In 
One sense it may be considered the elixir of life, for it 
speedily introduces a man to immorality /” 





Tue Use or a Tea Kerrie.—A scholar who was reading 
at night heard a thief breaking through the wall of his 
house. Happening to have a tea kettle of boiling water be- 
fore the fire, he took it up, and placing himself'by the side 
of the wall, waited for the thiet. The hole being made, a 
man thrust his feet through ; when the scholar immediately 
siezed them, and began to bathe them with boiling water. 

he thief’ screamed and sued for mercy; but the scholar 
replied very gravely, “ Stop till I have emptied my tea ket- 

e. 





THE FATE OF SERGEANT THIN. 


Weep for the fate of Sergeant Thin, 
A man of a desperate courage was he, 
More he rejoiced in the battle’s din, 
Than in all the mass-room revelry; 
But he died at last of no ugly gash,— 
He choked on a hair of his own mustache! 


Sergeant Thin was stern and tall, 
And he carried his head with a wonderful air, 
He looked like a man that could never fall, 
For devil or don he did not care: 
But death soon settled the Sergeant’s hash, 
He choked on a hair of his own mustache! 


He did not die as a soldier should, 
Smitting a foe with a sword in hand— 
He died when he was not the least in mood, 
‘When his temper was more than usually bland; 
He just had fastened his sabre tash, 
When he choked on a hair of his own mustache! 


Sorely was he surprised to find, 
That his life hung on a single hair; 
Had he been drinking until he grew blind, 
It would have been something more easy to bear; 
Or had he been eating a cart load of trash— 
But he choked on a hair of his own mustache! 


The news flew quickly along the ranks. 
And the whiskered and bearded grew pale with fright, 
It seemed the oddest of all death’s pranks, 
To murder a sergeant by means so slight,— 
And vain were a general’s state and cash, 
If he choked on a hair of his own mustache! 


Now every gallant and gay hussar, 
Take warning by this most mournful tale— 
It is not only bullet or sear, 
hat may your elegant form assail— 
Be not too bold—be not too rash— 
You may choke on a hair of your own mustache! 


Punning by Wholesale.—We are favoured with the fol- 
lowing ingenious jeux de mot from a friendly correspondent 
at Bristol :—The Sun, finding that the Post lagged very 
slowly on, sent a Courer to the Globe, through which the 
News was quickly spread, that the spirit of the 7'#mes was 
very adverse to the Standard of loyalty which an impos- 
ter, who impudently assumed the name of John Bull, pa- 
tronized in Aliion. ‘This much alarmed a T'raveller, who 
happened to be then Star-gazing ; but bemg rather a Spec- 
tator, than an Examiner, the Messenger, left the World 
to consider the Intelligence, of which he was the Herald 
and Advertiser, and proceeded to Register it in a Chronicle, 
which every Englishman who is also-an Observer, cannot 
fail to value as a Record of the follies of the Age.—Globe. 








A servant girl, who has for several years past attended 
divine service in Islington Church, who cannot read, has, 
from constant attendance, got the service by note, and has 
been observed to repeat it extremely well. A few Sundays 
ago, previous to her marriage, she was accompanied in the 
same pew with her sweetheart, to whom she did not like 
it to be known that she could not read; she therefore took 
up the prayer book, and held it before her. Her lover wish- 
ed to have a sight of it also ; but. unfortunately for the poor 
girl, she held it upside down. The young man, astonished 
at this, exclaimed, “ why, Mary Anne, you have the book 
wrong side upwards.” —* I know it,” said she, confusedly, 
“I always read so, I am left-handed.” 





Dicerne ovt a Horz. --“An’ so ye ar’ digging out the 
hole there Pat, ar’ ye?” said one Irishman to another en- 
gaged in making a hole to insert a post. “No, faith, it’s 
not the hole that I’m after digging out~-for I’m digging the 
dirt out and leaving the hole here!” 





A fashionable hat is the true criterion of credit, showing 
that a man is neck to neck with his neighbors in the race 
of prosperity; but let him wear a beaver that is six months 
out of fashion, and he is distaneed and dished; he might as 
well haul up at once, for he has forfeited his stakes, and no 
one will bet upon his head! But if you see a fellow with a 
two-year-old “water-proof,” rely upon it he is foundered— 
no longer fit to be on the turf, and had better be under it. 
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96 POETRY RUN MAD. 


The following appeared as original, in the Providence 
Journal, some uncertain number of years ago : 
POETRY ape MAD. 


‘There’s something very curious in the manner 
In which you can twist words into rhymes 
Single and double ; 

To see how one thing with another chimes; 
That is, if you’ve not wit to plana 

Story, or something else to write about, 
Without 

Much trouble. 


Il. 
Suppose we try it now.—One Asa Stokes, 
One of those men whom every thing provokes, 
A surly-tempered, evil-minded, bearish, 
Iil-natured kind of ery 5 
He was the Deacon of the parish, 
And had the overseeing ie 
Of some small matters, such as the ringing 
Of the church bell, and “ took the lead” in singing. 


lil. 
Well: Deacon Stokes had gone to bed, one night, 
About eleven— : 
Kabong in December, if my memory’s right, 

n’97, . 
*T was cold enough to make a Russian shiver. 
I think, I never 

alas ae 

Colder than this: in faith it was a blue one! 
As by the Almanack, foretold ’twas, 
A real Lapland night. Good Lord! how cold ’twas. 


IV. 
There was a chap about there, named Ezekiel,. 
A clever-good-for-nothing fellow, 
Who, very often, used to get quite mellow; 
Of whom, the Deacon always used to s ill; 
For he was fond of cracking jokes 
On Deacon Stokes ; 
To shew, on 
What terms he stood, among the women folks, 
And so on. 


t A 
It came to pass that on the night I spake of 
Ezekiel left the tavern bar-room where 
He’d spent the evening for the sake of 
nay eam care 
y partaking 
Of the merry-making, 
And enjoyment 
Of some good fellows there, whose sole employment 
Was, in all kinds of weather, 
On every night, 
“ By early candle-light,” 
To get together, Se 
Reading the papers, smoking pipes and chewing, 
Telling “long yarns,” and pouring down “ the ruin.” 


VI. 
“ Pretty well corned,” and “ up to any thing ;” 
Drunk as a lord, and happy asa king, . 
“ Blue as a razor,” from hie midnight revel, 
Not fearing muskets, women, or the devil ; 
With a light heart, 
Much lighter than a feather ; 
With a light soul, 
That spurned the freezing weather ; 
And with a head 
Ten times as light as either ; 
And a purse, perhaps as light as altogether; 
On went Ezekiel, with a great expansion 
Of thought, 
Until he brought 
Up, at a post before the Deacon’s mansion. 


VII. 
With one arm round the post, a while he stood, 
In thoughtful mood ; 
With one eye turn’d 
Uptowards the window where, 
A candle burned : 
Then, with a serious 
Face, and a grave mysterious. 
Shake of the head,. 
Ezekiel said’; 


St kins 
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(His right eye, once more, thrown 
Upon the beacon 

That from the window shone ;) 
“Tll start the deacon.” 


IIT. 

Rap, rap, rap, rap, went Deacon Stokes’ knocker, 
But no one stirred.—Rap, rap, it went again.— 
“ By George !—it must be after ten o’clock, or 
They take an early hour for turning in.” 

IX. 
Rap, rap, rap, rap,—my conscience ! how they keep 
A fellow waiting ! Lord; Lord; how sound they sleep!” 


X. 
The Deacon then began to be alarmed; 
And in amazement, 
Threw up the casement; 
And with cap on head, 
Of fiery red, : 
Demanded what the cause was, of the riot 
That, thus, disturbed his quiet. 


XI. 
“Quite coel this evening, Deacon Stokes”—replied 
The voice below. “ Well, well, sir! what’s the matter ?” 
. — chilly, Deacon; how your teeth do chatter !” 
‘You vagabond ; a pretty time you’ve chosen 
To show your wit—for 1 am almost frozen. 
Be off; or I'll come down and put the lash on.” 
* Why, bless you, Deacon—don’t be in a passion” — 
*T was all in vain 
To speak again— 
For, with the Deacon’s threat about the lash, 
Down went the sash. 


I. 
Rap, rap, rap, rap, the knocker went again: 
And neither of ’em was a very light rap. 

Thump; thump, against the door, went ’Zekiel’s cane, 
And that, once more brought Deacon Stokes’ night-cap. 


XU. 
“Very cold weather, Deacon Stokes’ to night” — 
“ Begone you vile 
Insolent dog—or Pll : 
Give you a warming—and should serve you right, 
You villian, it is time to end your hoax.” — 
“ Why bless your soul and body, Deacon Stokes; 
Don’t be so cross ; 
When I’ve come here, 
In this severe ‘ 
Night, which is cold enough to kill a horse ; 
For your advice 
Upon a very difficult and nice 
Question :—now, Lord bless you 
Deacon, do make haste and dress you.” 


XIV. 
Well, well, out with it; if it must be so, 
Be quick about it, 
I’m very cold.” 
* Well Deacon, I don’t doubt it.— 
In a few words the matter can be told. 
Deacon, the case is this. I want to know, 
If this cold weather holds all summer here, 
What tome green peas will be along next year !"” 





One Sunday, in the time of avery hotly contested elec- 
tion for the county of Forfar, in which Mr. Ogilby was a 
freeholder; Lord Gray, one of the party which he espous- 
ed, sent into the church to say that he wished te see the 
Parson at the public-house. He immediately stopped his 
discourse, and said—* My brethren, I amcalled on the bu- 
siness of the nation ; you will sing, to the praise and the 
glory of God, trom the beginning of the 112th Psalm; and 
i {I have not returned when you have concluded it, you 
may either begin it again, or go on to the next, as you like 

est. 





Trish Biunper.--Two honest soldiers of the Emerald 
Isle, who were walking together the other day in the streets 
of London, accidentally glanced at the following notice, 
exhibited from the shop window of a seal engraver, to this 
effect,. viz. “ Arms found ;” when one of them instantly ex- 
claimed to the other, “ Arrah !' by my stars, honey, and is 
this not rare news for Pat? I will just now call in and bo- 
ther them to find me my bit of a leg that I lost, you know, 
more than eight years since, at the battle of Waterloo !” 
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